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Notes. 


TWO NOTES ON CHRISTMAS CHARACTERS 
AND CUSTOMS. 
I. “ Boy-nishors ” AND “ ABBoTs or THE CLERGY.” 
IL. Curistmas “ Mommers "—* CuristmAs Boxes’ 
anp “New Year’s Girrs ”—“ Curistmas Feasts ”— 
“ Houiy anv Ivy.” 
I, 


I have often wished that full and authentic in- 
formation could be obtained respecting “ the boy- 
bishops” who were in olden times conspicuous 
characters during the Christmas holidays. That 
which I sought for has at last been discovered, 
and I now send it, if you think it worthy of inser- 
tion in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

Here is the account as given by M. Albert Du 
Boys in an essay entitled “ Etudes historiques 
sur Téglise de Viviers; and he tells not only of 
the election of “the boy-bisho a (Tévégque-fou), 
but also of another mock ecclesiastical dignitary 
—“the abbot of the second order of the clergy ” 
(Pabbé du bas clergé). 

All that follows must be received as the words 
and opinions of M. Du Boys. I merely translate 
what he has written. 


“Some of the odd ceremonies that were practised in | 
the Church of Viviers may be traced back to the sixth | 


and seventh centuries. These ceremonies have been de- 
scribed with minute details in a manuscript which forms 


d— Anecdote of the War— Jeu d’Esprit re- | 


in North-English | 
Place-Names, 509 — “ England’s Reformation,” and Dodd’s | 





& part of the episcopal archives of the city, and a copy of 
‘ 


which now lies before us (et dont nous avons une copie 
sous les yeux). 

“This MS. was written in 1376 by the Choir-Master 
of that epoch, ycleped Pontius de Halvernia. It is in 
vellum, and quarto size. The Latin made use of is flat, 


| obscure, and occasionally unintelligible. The good Choir- 


Master commences by saying in his preamble :— 

“*Now let good care be taken that no scandal arise 
out of that which we are going to tell; but let each one, 
full of benevolence and disinterestedness, set about per- 
forming the task that is entrusted to him, and do it too 


| with a sweet temper and a docile will, so that his obedi- 


ence may become an example of humility to others,’ 

“With this introduction we refer to the odd usages 
that were practised in the Church of Viviers upon the 
occasion of the elections of ‘the abbot of the lower 
clergy ’ and of ‘ the boy-bishop.’ 

“*L’abbé du bas clergé’ was always one of the young 
clerks attached to the cathedral, and was elected seventeen 
days before Christmas Day. He was nominated by four 
esclafurds,* and a choir boy. These were all drawn by 
lot, and were bound to be unanimous in their votes. The 
person so elected was then elevated upon the parvis, and 
so carried to the house occupied by the clergy. When 
the new dignitary passed within doors, all there assembled 
were bound to stand up and show their respect for him— 
even the bishop himself had to manifest for him the same 
deference that others did. Then a joyous banquet was 
prepared at his expense, and at which he took his place 
with his companions, who were waited upoa by the 
bishop’s domestics, During the time of the banquet 
there was whistling, and singing, and clinking of glasses, 


| and chatting and jibing, and every one doing his best to 


make himself and his associates merry. At the close of 


| the banquet the abbot and the choir chanted alternately 


the words that we now copy precisely as they are set fort 
in the MS. of the Master of the Choir :— 
Alter chorus, 
Et vohe voherno 
Alter chorus, 
Kirie Eleyson. 


A parte abbatis. 
Heros 
A parte abbatis, 
Ad fon sancti Hawy. 

“After chanting these words, equally strange and 
absurd, and in which there seem to be obscurely mingled 
together remnants of pagan festivals with the practices of 
Christian pilgrims, the porter of the castle made, in the 
vulgar tongue, this proclamation :— 

“* De part mos senhor l’abbat et ses compagnons vos 
fain a saber que tot homo lo segua lay on vourra amar 
cagua sous las perre,’ &c. 

“*On behalf of monsigneur the abbot and his com- 
panions, we let you know that every man who loves him 
will follow him to the steps of the hall door.’ 

“Then the abbot and the house-dwellers dashed out 
of doors with an impetuous rush, and were instantly fol- 
lowed by the young canons, choristers, esclafards, and 
the young clerks. The Bishop of Viviers and all his 
Chapter were bound, under the penalty of a fine, to follow 
the procession as far as the gate hostagiorant—which 
communicated between the castle and the city. The pro- 
cessionists then descended with great tumult into the 





* The esclafards or sclafards were in the choir, above 
the clericulus, or little clerk. When a little clerk, after six 
years’ service in the choir, had gone through two years 
in the class of philosophy, and received the tonsure, he 
presented himself for examination before the Chapter, 
and, passing the examination, became an esc/lafard, and 


as such had a pension of 200 livres. When he had taken 
holy orders, he became a chorister, chorarius, with a pen 

sion of 400 livres; and at a later period he might become 
a canon, 
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interior of the city, where a thousand ridiculous things 
were done, but upen which the eyes were shut, as upon 
what passes at a carnival in Rome or Venice. I have 
seen, and it is still to be found there, in the petty square 
at Viviers, a cross very well designed by two rows of 
black flints. The abbot of the lower order of the clergy 
used to stand there when he gave his burlesque bene- 
dictions. 

* A procession took place afterwards every day during 
the octave preceding Christmas Day, and in it all the 
young clergy had as their conductor the abbot newly 
elected. 
before the Mass on Christmas Day, to introduce into the 
choir and to place in the stalls of the municipal officers 


It was the especial charge of the same abbot, | 


all the boni homines and notable persons living in the | 


vicinity of the city. These persons he decorated with 
the most magnificent copes, and arranged them side by 
side with the canons. 

“The ceremonies relative to ‘ the boy-bishop’ were not 
less extraordinary. 


“At the same period at which there was an abbot of | 


the clergy chosen from the youths, there was a bishop 
selected from amongst the boys of the choir—les enfuns 
de cheur (clericuli). 
nominated by the young clergy on the festival of ‘the 


took possession of his ephemeral dignity, He was arrayed 
in a cope of silk, and a mitre was placed upon his head, 
and he was put ‘sur le parvis,’ then he was borne pro- 
cessionally whilst the Te Deum was sung, and finally he 
was seated in the marble episcopal chair, with his chap- 
lain seated at his feet, and then the benediction of the 
mannikin bishop crowned the first ceremony of his in- 
stallation. 

* Afterwards the boy-bishop was carried in triumph 
to the episcopal mansion, preceded by the pealing of all 
the large and tinkling of all the small bells ; the gates of 
the palace were opened wide for him, and if the Bishop of 
Viviers chanced *o be at home, he had to render homage 
to ‘the boy-bishop.’ The little bishop was then placed 
on the window of the principal ‘ corps de logis,’ and from 
thence, looking towards the city, he again gave his bene- 
diction. 

“At the fétes of Christmas in the following ycar the 
little bishop resumed possession of bis pontifical functions. 
All the Senior Canons, in proceeding from the nave to the 
choir, were bound to make a genuflexion as they passed 
before him, thus rendering to him all the honour due to 
the episcopal mitre. 

“At the same time the boys of the choir planted 
themselves down in the stalls of the canons, whilst the 
canons and the bishop himself took the seats usually 
occupied by the boys of the choir. 

“After the regular Offices of the Church had been 
finished, the chaplain of the little Lishop began the fol- 
lowing chant : 





Cupellanus, Silete, silentium habete. 

Chorus. Deo Gratias, 

Episcopus. Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 

Chorus. Qui fecit ecelum et terram. 

Episcopus. Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 

ch wus. Ex hoe nunc et usque in seculum. 

Episcopus. Benedicat vos divina majestas Pater et 
Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, : 

Chorus. Amen, 

“The boy-bishop then gave, through his ehaplain, 
burlesque indulgences expressed in the patois of the dis- 
trict, and were in such terms as these :— 





De part Messenhior Lévesque 
Que Dieu vous done gran mal al Bescle, 





This bishop, called évéque-fou, was | 


Aves una plena balasta de pardos 
E don dés de rascha de sot lo mento, 


“This gibberish may be thus translated— Monseig- 
neur the Bishop wishes that Heaven may send you a 
swinging pain in your liver, with a basketfull of indul- 
gences, and two inches of itch under your chin.’ 

“ These ‘indulgences’ were given on the two festival 
days of St. Stephen and of St, John the Baptist. On the 
day of the Holy Innocents the boy-bishop presided over 
the election of his successor; and with this terminated 
the short-lived functions of ‘ the évéque-fou.’ 

The coincidence of these pious saturnalia with the fes- 
tivals consecrated by the Church to the glorification of the 
Infancy of Our Saviour will be remarked. The ancient 
pagans gave, every year, a day of liberty to their slaves. 
The Church of Viviers gave, every year, three days of 
spiritual royalty to one of the little children employed in 
the service of its worship. It was in the same Christian 
spirit that has always honoured innocence in the first 
years of life. Besides, it should be borne in mind that 
some relaxations were requisite for those puny Levites 
enclosed in the Temple from infancy to old age. How- 
ever, these ceremonies, which were at first performed 
with all humility and simplicity, afforded an opening for 


) . - abuses which little by little were engrafted on th ; 
Holy Innocents’ (December 28), when the little pontiff | : - ~ -* one 


and amongst those abuses were the absurd ‘ indulgences’ 
of which we have given a specimen. The ignorance of 
early ages might accept them without examination or 
inconvenience. The critical spirit of the fifteenth century 


| discovered in them the design of parodying that which 








was sacred; but such certainly never was intended by 
those who had long practised them. It was sufficient to 
perceive that such ceremonies were not in accordance 
with the manners of the age; and the Church, in its 
wisdom, would no longer continue nor authorise them; 
and consequently they were abolished by the Council of 
Constance.” — L’ Universit catholique . vol, viii. pp- 217- 
219, art. “ Etudes historiques sur l'église de Viviers.” 





By the preceding -note it will be seen how 
things that in the sixth and seventh centuries 
were regarded as nothing more than innocent 
fvolery and childish sport, came in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries to be condemned as in- 
decent, profane, and even sacrilegious practices. 
As a contrast to this, I have now to show how 
things which, in the nineteenth century, are 
simply harmless, and in some cases an incitement 


to benevolence and charity, were in the seventh 





century denounced as “ diabolical paganism,” 
for such was the view then taken by eminent 
divines of those Christmas holiday amusements 
known in England as (1) “ Christmas mummers,” 
and in France as “ Jour-des-Rois ” masqueraders; 
whilst in the same category were placed (2) 
“ Christmas feasts,” (3) “Christmas boxes” and 
“New-year’s gifts,” with (4) the arboreal de- 
corations of “ holly and ivy.” 

I quote from “ A Course of Lectures on the 
History of France,” published by M. Dumont in 
the Université catholique (vol. vil. pp- 182, 183). 
This author seeks to demonstrate that in the fifth 
century, though society, as then existing, was 
nominally Christian, it still continued to be, in all 
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ranks and conditions of life, completely interpene- 
trated with paganism. Amongst other proofs of 
this fact he refers to what are, in this century, 
long-est _— d and popular Christmas and New- 
year’s cus 

The first pious author referred to by M. Dumont 
is Salvianus Gallus, who, it will be seen, de- 
nounces “ the mummers,” well known in England, 
and also “ fortune-telling ” at Christmas, not usual 
in England, but still pr actised in Germany. 

“There are,” savs M. Dumont, “ two kinds of disorders 
specially signalised by Salvianus. ‘Men,’ he remarks, 





‘dress themselves up like women ; they put on their robes 
and assume their manners. They t) msform themselves 
into beasts and monsters. A man employs in this disguise 
all his ambition, as if he were sorry he was a man.’ 





This took place at certain periods of the year ; but it was 


an habitual practice to consult auspices and to « 
jecture from vain indic red from birds and 
other animals the vicissitudes of life, and they thus sought 
to know what could happen each year, when God alone can 
know what is to occur.’ (Salvian, De Provid. 7, 6. 
Maximus of Turin, 105 Homily, Upon the Day of the 
Circumcision. 

“What,” asks M. Dumont, after referring to other 
authorities, “ ¥ all this, if not Paganism conquered, 
and yet still subsisting; devoted to infamy, civilly dead 
as an impostor, ar yet everywhere welcomed as an 
artisan of pleasure, giving the tone, modelling the mode, 
and barefacedly living upon the corruption that it sold ? 
Its influence intimate, incessant, penetrating Christian 
society by the force of habit, and this to such a degree 
that, without the grace of a profound piety, it passed un- 

sived, and the most holy pastors in vain reprimanded 
imulation of abuse and dishonour. Pag m 
continued to walk with its head erect. The Christian 
crowd could not be turned away from taking part in the 
ancient extravacances that mark d the Kalends of January. 
‘These are not,’ they said, ‘sacrilegious arrangements, 
they are only 8 ts (je ux); hey are the joy 8 of nove Ity, 
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and not errors « mayen d And the Bishop of Ravenna, 
St. Peter Chrysologus, replied : ‘ No one can, with saf 
play with the serp ae. Who can amuse himself with i 








piety, or joke with sacrilege ?’ (Pet. Chry. Serm. 150.) 
st. Maximus of Turin felt it necessary to write a Treatise 
against professed Pagans, and, in so doing, put these 
questions to them: ‘ Why do you immolate to your idol 


Why those invo cations , incense, victims, if all is alrea 














decided and foredoome d ?’ LHe also complained that the 
magistrates d a not put in force imperial laws favour 
ing religion. He raised his voice against the superstitiou 

follies of the 1st of January, ‘ when,’ as he said, * Christians 


put on habits of inte mperance, and seek to forestal the 


eer o ‘ 
Jriends with ¢ arly visits in the morning, bringing them petty 


presents as New-year's gifts, in the hope of receivi 








someth in return more valuable—a tr: aflic im avari 
more than in ; ieness; ond th » he says, ‘ they go back 
to their own houses with bran - Ss of trees, as if ‘they had 





taken auguries,’ 

“in another Homily he insists upon landed proprietors 
removing from their tields idols and signs of superstition. 
‘It is not permitted to you, when you bear (¢ ‘hrist in you 
hearts, to have Anticl hrist in your homes. Whilst you 
adore God at the church your servants honour the demon 
in their edifi "1 have not ordered it,’ it is said, ‘it is 
not my fault; it is no concern of mine.’ Let no one 
suppose that he can so justify himself. My brother, 
— thou knowest that thy servant offers sacrifice, if 

ou dost not prevent him thou art culpable. When | 








1e servant sacrifices to idols the master is defiled. If 
10u : eneetent in the morning a rustic o lonus) intoxi- 
cated, know, as it is said, he is a dienatic, or a hunter after 
auguries (arusper). He has his ond Srizzled with 
fuise hair, his bre ust naked, his should rs ha f-c vered 
with a mantle, he bears a sword ‘like the glad itors, and 
he is greatly to be pitied ; for it is against himself he is 
armed, 


} 
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t 


t 
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Alas for the poor rustic “mummers”! but 

suc oh are time’s changes. That which was at one 

period harmless, becomes with the lapse of years 
blasphemous; and that which was at a certain 
epoch scandalous and outrageous Paganism, is 

softened down by centuries into unobnoxious 
mirth, and even prac tical charity. The sin is not 
in the action but the intention; and here, as in 
all other — of the history of mankind, is t 
be found an i illustrati ion of the wisdom of Him 
who was all Divine Charity, and hath told to Hi 
followers: “‘ Every thing from without ent 








into a man cannot defile him, because it satent 
Db. MacCabBe. 





not into his heart.” "\ 
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any light upon the author 
somewhat quaint but, in n 


wing 
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any years ago. 
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never seen any other copy, or heard any one 
You will n ytice that a date, 
1635, appears under the head-line. I infer that 
this has reference to the date of the i: 
recorded, rons not to the time when the po 
composed—an inference str nethened, I think, 
the allusion to the “ ancient tale ” in the last li 
but one of the poen 


poem. I cut it from a news] 
{ have read it before al 
private circles, but have n 
the slightest information as to its o1 





who has seen one. 








“ When the reaper’s task was ended, and the Summer 
wearing late, 

Parson Avery sailed from Newbury with his wife and 
children eight, 

Dropping down the river harbor in the shallop Watch 





“Pleasantly lay the clearings in the mellow Summer 
And tl wly-planted orchards dropping their fruits 
first born, 
And the homesteads like brown islands amidst a sea of 
corn, 


“ Broad meadows reaching seaward t! ided erceks 


And hills rolled, wave-like, inland, with oaks and wal- 
nuts green: 
A fairer home, a goodlier land, his eye had never seen. 
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“ Yet away sailed Parson Avery, away where duty led, | “ And still the fishers out-bound, or scudding from the 


And the voice of God seemed calling, to break the 
living bread 

To the souls of fishers starving on the rocks of Marble- 
head. 


* All day they sailed: at nightfall the pleasant land- 
breeze died, 
The blackening sky at midnight its starry lights denied, 
And, far and low, the thunder of tempest prophesied. 


“ Blotted out was all the coast-line, gone were rock and 
wood and sand ; 
Grimly anxious stood the helmsman with the tiller in 
his hand, 
And questioned of the darkness what was sea and what 
was land. 


“ And the preacher heard his dear ones, nestled round 
him, weeping sore: 
* Never heed, my little children! Christ is walking on 
before, 
To the pleasant land of Heaven, where the sea shall be 
no more!’ 


* All at once the great cloud parted, like a curtain drawn 
aside, 
To let down the torch of lightning on the terror far 
and wide ; 
And the thunder and the whirlwind together smote the 
tide. 
“There was wailing in the shallop, woman’s wail and 
man’s despair, 
A crash of breaking timbers on the rocks so sharp and 





bare, 
And through it all the murmur of Father Avery’s 
prayer, 


“ From the struggle in the darkness with the wild waves | 


and the blast, 
On a rock, where every billow broke above him as it 


passed, 
Alone of all his household the man of God was cast. 
“ There a comrade heard him praying in the pause of 
wave and wind: 
* All my own have gone before me, and I linger just 


behind ; 
Not for life I ask, but only for the rest thy ransomed 
find! 
“Tn this night of death I challenge the promise of thy 
Vord! 
Let me see the great salvation of which mine ears have 
heard ! 


Let me pass from hence forgiven, through the grace of 
Christ, our Lord! 


| ochra, a vegetable for making soup. 


“*In the baptism of these waters wash white my | 


every sin, 
And let me follow up to Thee my household and my 
kin! , 


Open the sea-gate of thy,Heaven and let me enter in!’ | 


“ The ear of God was open to his servant’s last request ; 
As the strong wave swept him downward the sweet 
prayer upward pressed, 
And the soul of Father Avery went with it to his rest. 
“ There was wailing on the mainland from the rocks of 
Marblehead, 
In the stricken church of Newbury the notes for prayer 
were read, 
And long by board and hearthstone the living mourned 
the dead. 





squall, 
With grave and reverent faces the ancient tale recall, 
When they see the white waves breaking on the ‘ Rock 
of Avery's Fall!’ ” 
J. P. Hopesor, 
Park Square, Leeds. 


FOLK LORE: MISCELLANIES. 

Fok Lore: Neero Proverss.—The following 
proverbial philosophy of the Jamaica negroes may 
not be unacceptable : — 

. Soffly catch mo-nkey, 

. Half crape carrat neber smart. 

. Crab nyam creole, creole nyam crab, 

You nebber yerrie pumpkin bring water-melon. 

You no catch Harry—you catch him pack. 

. Fowl nyam done, wipe mout in a grass. 

. Pear seed big more dan Collow tree. 

. Someting more dan man, make woman laugh. 

. Any ery do for berrin. 

. Trouble catch man—picninny frock fit *im. 

- No man da house, wife hab blin’ eye fo’ pickninny. 

. Me no bread nut—make fig take root on me. 

. Heartburn no bring good pickninny. 

. If you cross John Crow, guinea hen get vex. 

. Hansom woman no fi one man. 

. If you yerrie buckra too much, you go da Court- 

house. 

7. When rain da fall hebby, John Crow say: “ Jus’ de 
rain done me go make house.” When de rain 
done, he say: “Cho! wharra me do wid house!” 

18. Alligator no tongue hab, so him nyam daag [ dog}, 
19. Long pap make Okro ’poil ’pon tree. 

20, When dog hab too much, massa hungry. 

21. When dog mangy, him head big. 

22. Him go dead—him see de seben tar. 

There are no monkeys indigenous in Jamaica, 
so far as I am aware, and therefore No. 1 may be 
of African origin. 3. Is purely local. 7. An allu- 
sion to the Avocado pear, 9. Berrin = funeral. 
12. You can’t impose upon me. 16. Be careful 
how you listen to white men. 17. “ When the 
devil was sick,” &c. 19. Alligators are extremely 
partial to dog flesh: they will take a dog in pre- 
ference to any other prey. 19. Pap = stir-about; 
22. Negroes 
believe that when horses and dogs are killed at 
night by falling over ravines (which are numerous 
in Jamaica), it is in consequence of their looking 
up at the Pleiades. M. C. K. L. A. 
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Provers: “He MEASURES HIs NeIGHROUR’S 
Corn BY HIS Own Busuet.”—This, a very com- 
mon saying, does not seem unlike what St. Paul 
reprehends in the Corinthians: avroi év éavrois éav- 
robs jerpoivres, Kal ovyxpivovres éavrovs éavTois, od 
cvrwiow—“ They measuring themselves by them- 
selves, and comparing themselves among them- 
selves, are not wise.”—2 Cor. x. 12. 

Epucnp Tew, M.A. 


Ancrent CustoM AT BrppennaM.—A corre~ 
spondent of the Penny Post for November me 
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tions a curious custom still cbserved in the parish 
of Biddenham, near Bedford :— 


“On September 22, shortly before noon, a little proces- 
sion of villagers convey a white rabbit decorated with 
scarlet ribbons through the village, singing a hymn in 
honour of St. Agatha, A local antiquary informs us 


) 
| 


that this ceremony dates from the year of the first Cru- | 


sade, All the unmarried young women who meet the 
procession extend the first two fingers of the left-hand, 
pointing towards the rabbit, and say— 
‘Gustin, Gustin, tacks a bier! 
Maidens, maidens, bury him here.’” 
Can any of your correspondents explain this 
curious-custom ? Joun Preeor, Jun. 


A Wratner Sayrne.—I was talking with an 
old cottager in Huntingdonshire, and he was 
saying how he suffered from the rheumatics, and 
felt the approach of the cold weather. “I feel, 
sir,” he said, “ as cold as a maid's knee. 
you never heard o’ that saying before ! Why, that's 
avery old saying. ‘A maid’s knee and a dog's 
nose are the two coldest things in creation.’” I 
had never heard this saying, and never remember 
to have seen it in print, so I here make a note of 
it. Curupert Bepe. 


Srxpeyny Hanpiy.—A correspondent in a re- 
cent number of Land and Water mentions the 
following old custom :— 

“No doubt many of your readers have observed be- 
ing hawked about London in the month of September 
great quantities of nuts in their green husks. These 
come mostly, if not entirely, from a woodland district 
named Cranborne Chase, which lies between Blandford, 
in Dorsetshire, and Salisbury, and still occupies a very 
extensive area. From time immemorial the nuts have 
been gathered by the women and their children of the 


What! | 


A Winter Sayine.—There is a proverbial 
saying in Nottinghamshire that if the ice will 
bear a man before Christmas, it will seldom bear 
a mouse after. This saying has not (I believe) 
been mentioned in these pages. 

CurnbERT Bebe. 


Avrora Borearts. — The following extract 
from The Tablet should find a place in your folk- 
lore column :— 

“Signs iy THE Heavens.—Oar advices from Florence 
agree with what is stated in our Roman letter to-day 
about the effects produced by the Aurora Borealis in 
Italy, where the phenomenon is very rare. On the 24th 
(says a correspondent) its flaming bloodlike -hue drew 
from the people watching it, at Turin and Alessandria, the 
same expressions of awe. 

“*See,’ they said, pointing to the magnificent portent 
in the sky, ‘ they have offended the Pope, and already the 
signs of God's anger are manifest!’ Little else is talked 
of in the country parts, and men call to mind how the 


| appearance of a great comet heralded all the miseries 


several villages of its neighbourhood to the actual value, | 


as paid in money by the dealers, of from 1,000/. to 1,500/. 


per annum. Therefore, it isa matter of the utmost im- | 
portance that these poor be not robbed of this their cus- | 


tomary privilege. Respecting one of its manors—viz. 
Sixpenny Handly, there is a tradition that once upon a 
time it was sold for sixpence for the benefit of the poor ; 
that it is not freehold, but that the property is held for 
1,000 years to-morrow, and that an ancient charter exists 
which gives a right to the inhabitamts to ‘cut furze, pick 
suappings and berries’; which latter term doubtless in- 
cluded’nuts and acorns, and probably sloes, which abound, 
there having been formerly a considerable trade carried 
on at Salisbury in the manufacture of port wine, in which 


the sloe is an ingredient. These rights are still main- | 


tained. But some years since the lord of a neighbouring 
manor, goaded on by his woodmen and gamekeepers— 
for reasons, it may be supposed, best known to them- 
selves—attempted to prevent the people nutting in his 
woods, although in almost every instance they are in 
every direction intersected by public roadways, and for 
the most part uninclosed. The lord of the manor's ad- 
visers maintained his action to be legally right. His 
woodmen in a body attempted to drive the nutters from 
the woods ; outrages were committed, and the people re- 
sisted, some of whom were committed to prison. How- 
i Pl gf the following season the opposition was 


Cutusert Bepr. 


which have come upon them. Now they believe God is 
preparing fresh scourges, because Rome has been seized 
and the Pope imprisoned. In Rome itself the sensation 
created was marvellous. Who, indeed, could be unmoved 
at beholding, as on the first night, an intense blaze of 
light crowning the Vatican, and, as it were, investing 
with its glory the whole building which contains the 
august prisoner? The next night, which was very 
cloudy and fierce, brands of blood-coloured flame covered 
the whole region of Monte Mario towards the Pincio. 
Not one of these people could you persuade but that these 
portents signify great and imminent events in Rome. 
And who can say they are wrong ?”—Tublet, Nov. 5, 
p. 573, 

The Lincolnshire peasants were somewhat, but 
only a very little, less foolish. They thought that 
it was the reflection of the flames of Paris, which 
they fully believed had been set on fire by the 
Prussians. Epwarp PEAcocK, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Currovs Curistmas Customs at Aston.—A 
contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, 1795, thus describes an amusement prac- 
tised on Christmas Eve at Aston Hall, down to 
the end of the last century :— 

“As soon as supper is over, a table is set in the hall. 
On it is placed a brown loaf, with twenty silver three- 
pences stuck on the top of it, a tankard of ale, with pipes 
and tobacco; and the two oldest servants have chairs 
behind it, to sit as judges if they please. The steward 
brings the servants, both men and women, by one at a 
time, covered with a winnow-sheet, and lays their right 
hand on the loaf, exposing no other part of the body. 
The oldest of the two judges guesses at the person, by 
naming a name, then the youngest judge, and lastly the 
oldest again. If they hit upon the right name, the 
steward leads the person back again; but if they do not, 
he takes off the winnow-sheet, and the person receives a 
threepence, makes a low obeisance to the judges, but 
speaks nota word. When the second servant was brought, 
the younger guesses first and third; and thus they did 
alternately till all the money was given away. What- 
ever servant had not slept in the house the preceding 
night forfeited his right to the money. No account is 
given of the origin of this strange custom, but it has been 
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practised ever since the family lived there. When the 
money is gone, the servants have full liberty to drink, 
dance, sing, and go to bed when they please.” 
Is this strange custom still observed? OC. C. 
Weatner Proruscires. — In Sylva Sylvarum, 
“by the Right Honourabl Frat is Lo. Verulam 
Viscount St. Alban,” ed, 16°35, I find (p. 186) :— 


“Tt is an Obs ition amongst Country People, that 
Yeares of Store of // 3 & Heps, do commonly portend 
Cold Winters ; And thev a it to Gods Providence, 
that (as th Scripture saith) rea th even to the Fall; 
of a Sparrow; And much m is like to reach to 


Preser wail n Of Birds in such Seasons.” 

The same observation is repeated on p. 20%. 
It is yet current hereabouts, and the same reason 
the preservation of small birds—assigned. T! 
berries are now called “ hipsand haws,” but more 
usually in this part of Yorkshire “ dogjumps’ 
) and “ cathaws,” the latter often 
= W.C. L. 





(qu. unde deriv, ? 
pronounced . 

Hull. 

Loca CAmpripgrsuHiIre Sayines.—I send 
you the following legend concerning certain vi 
lages near Cambridge :—“ Hungry Hardwic!l 
Gre edy T oft,” * Longe Stow,” “ Swagver 
Bourne,” “ Gir “ Histon crogs,” ** Com 
to lick Girton pudding-bags.” 


chattoe 


ton hogs,’ 





LANcasnine Funsrat Forx Lore.—The spe- 
cial correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 


1868), in his account of the terrible colliery dis- 
aster at Hindley G Wivan. has the fol 
aster at Indiey Gre ny near \\Vigan, has the fol- 
lowing passage, whiel deserves a place in the 


folk-lore column of “ N. & | Q.”:— 


“T find an old Lancashire custom cbaerved in the case 
of this funeral. By the bedside of the dead man, 
relatives, as they took their last look at the corpse, h 
formed a tray or plate, upon which lay a heap of sprigs 
of b Each relative has taken one of these sprigs, and 
will carry it to the grave, many of them there dropping 
it upon the coffin. Ordinarily the tray contains sprig 
of rosemary or thyme; but these poor Hindley people 
not being able to obtain those more poetical plants, hay 
rather than give up an old custom, contented th ] 
with stripping several trees of box, ind hence it i 
the mourners carry the bright greea sprigs which I hav 


seen,” 








The following story is very popular in Lan- 
caster: —Once on atime there was a man who 
had three children—Lem ind Orang 
Lemon was the dauzhter if 
hated ace wrdingly by her 
day sent her for some er 
she broke the jug, r, to kill he 
with the cream, she fell, and th 
dilapidated as the “luck of oF 
immediately resorted to the usua 





hreatened, i 
On the way back 


0 
nhall. Lem 


) 
| feminine remedy 





j ig Was soon as | 


for everything, and sat on a doorst« p crying vio- 
lently. A lady passing inquired into the cause of 
her distress, and purchased her another jug. This 
and a successor, obtained in a similar manner, 
were also broken. Lemon then went home, en- 
treating her stepmother not to kill her. The 
remainder I will endeavour to give 
narrated to me :— 

“Fetch the 
the stepmother. 

“Oh! mother 


7 
literally as 


hatchet out of the cellar,” said 
, you’re going to kill me!” 

“T shall, if you don’t do as I tell yor 

[The hatchet having been bro ight up, Lemon 
is straightway butchered in a manner highly sug- 
gestive of the murder of Mr. Cook. : F 

The stepmother buried Lemon’s h 
hearthstone, made a pie of her fing 
the remainder of her body in a c When 
the father came home to dinne he wanted to 
know where his daughter was. 

“( ione to see her aunt,” was the answer. And 
the pie was placed on the table, and then they 
heard a voice singing — 


under the 
3,and put 





“ My little sisters are picking my | 
While I lie under cold I 

“ That's our Lemon’s voice,” said App 

“ These are our Lemon’s { 

Then the father went down into the cellar, and 
found his daughter's | uly. 
Apple got up to make the fire, 
», a bracelet came d 








said: “I shall make the fire to- 
if anything comes for me.” She 
ive, and there came a parasol for her. r 
So the father said: “1 shall try my luck in the 
morning.”” And whilst he was lighting the fire, 
a fine watch flew down. Then he ran into the 
street, and looking up at the house, he saw his 
daughter Lemon all in white, like an ee flying 
away; but this he never mentioned -~ @ 
showed them his watch. Then the cer vel 
mother thought she would try wh e cou sould 
but as she was making the fire, a  hatebet 
down the chimney, killing her dead on the 
tone. Wma. E. A. Axon, 





made the 











MERAL PROPHECIES. 








Some curious articles have appeared in “N. & Q. 
(5*4 S, x. 215, and elsewhere) on what are called 
“Numeral Prophecies,” ¢ e. where the figures 


composing the year-date of any given event are 
added as units to the year-date itself, and re sult 
in the production of the year-date of some other 
event more or less connected with the first. Such 
of these pr pheci *s—or rat ther, I should say, these 

‘urious combinations (for they all seem remark- 
ably like puophecies made after the events)—as 
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have already appeared are chiefly, if not alto- 


gether, contined to French historical occurrences, | 


but there are others connected with English and 


other history none the less singular. As these | 


things are, I think, likely to prove sources of 
entertainment to a circle of friends assembled 


round a Christmas fireside, I forward the follow- | 


ing, which I have jotted down at random : — 
t Sir Thomas Gresham 

l knighted . . . » 1559 
7 l 
1 

4 


Accession of George I. 171 


1727 a 
7 mas Gresham 


— Sir Ti 


died 4 @ @& «wt 


The rears of the births of Oliver Cromwell an 
ilton, although nine years apart, result, when 








added, in the same year, viz. — 
Birth of Cromwell . 1599 Birth of Milton 1 
{ ' 
5 
9 i) 
9 , 
1625 ] } 


1e date of the birth of Charles II. yields, first, 
the date of the calling (by his father) of the Short 

ent; whilst, continuing onwards from that 
we get three of the most remarkable events 
» career of Charles II. himself: one before, 
the others after, his accession to the throne, viz. — 





Birth of les IT | Battle of Wor er 1651 
1 l 
6 CG 
) l 


( r of the Short War with Holland 
P nt 1549 (O.S.) . .« « « « 166 
l 
6 ( 
i 
Battle of Worcester 1651 Close of Charles IT.’s 
—— last Parliament. . 1681 


Were we to pursue this, the next addition 
would bring us to the Peace of Ryswick (1697), 
aremarkable event when viewed in reference to 
the disgraceful connection between Charles II. and 
Louis XIV.; and we might possibly go on in this 


way to a much greater extent. 

i conclude with an instance from musical his- 
tory, peculiarly apropos to this present year, the 
centenary of the birth of the great Beethoven: — 





Death of Haydn and birth of Mendelssohn . 1809 

l 

tal 

0 

9 

Death of Beethoven ° . . ° . 1827 

y Tr 
‘\ i, AAUSK,. 
WI! ERN ENGLAND FOLK LORI 
eing this autemn on a visit in ¢ neizhbourhood of 
neeston, on the borders of ¢ iwall and Devon, I 
inquiries as to the exist of any iliar cus- 
toms, or the prevalence of super m in the locality ; 
having had several instances of the latter feeling 
rrated to me, an intelligent vor friend was kind 
uch to m lown the same, which I now forward to 
u, deferring the sul t of Custer and Provincialisms 
to a future number of “ N. & Q.”—V'uiir S$. Kine.) 

Sarr i+} stil] "ni a or + extent ° 
Superstition still prevails toea great extent in 





wall, not only 


orant, but among 


many districts of Devon a 


umong the very poor and i 
t] standing in the higher position of 
‘mers or landowners, would be supposed to have 


s would dispel 


. 
those who, 
received either such an education ¢ 
from their minds in some degree the idle fears of 
their ancestors, or that their reason would have been 
) exercised as to forbid belief in the many legends 
] ] om ¢ ] > ] } tn : 
handed down to them. But though naturally one 
would pre that the superstitious fears of 
centuries ago had gradually di and that the 
present numerous 


sume 





l 
generation would relate the 
tales of their grandparents, when ghosts, fairies, 
and other supernatural beings, in good or evil 
shape, formed the chief actors of the scenes, only 
as things of the past, the case is very different : 
every village and hamlet still have their witches 
and fairies; and among the many legends of the 
past told around the cottage hearth on a stormy 
night are interspersed not a few fantastic tales of 
the present day, m: s more real, 
more exciting to the hearers. 

The scattered parish of Werrington, on the 

‘ders of Devon and Cornwall, possesses many a 
tale of the noted pixies of Western England ; and 
even Yeolmbridge, a little village on the Attery, 
in this same parish, boasts of a supernatural being 
in the form ofa large black dog, which, when the 
moon is at the full, at the hour of twelve, with 
muffled feet and silent mouth, starts from the 
direction of Boyton, over the bridge, ascends the 
opposite hill, and disappears up the Egloskerry 
road. Ask him the hour and he will tell you. 
But no one has ever yet seen this midnight 
visitant, no one knows of his return, yet no one 
presumes to doubt his advent. 

The following incident was related to me in the 
winter of 1869 by one of our own servants, whose 
belief in the power of witches was perhaps made 
stronger from the supposed fact of her father 





ng both scen 
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having himself been “ overlooked” not many would seem apparent truth in the words of the 


weeks before : 

About a month previous a farmer's wife from 
North Tamerton had travelled to Launceston, 
attended the market, sold her eggs and poultry, 
bought a good healthy pig, and, well pleased with 


her bargain, retraced her steps homeward. That | 


very night, however, her new treasure, the pig, 
showed signs of ill health, and in a few days be- 


had, on the day of her purchase, seen in the 
market the Werrington Witch, who lives at 
Wingsdown, half a mile from Yeolmbridge, the 
fear that her pig had been “overlooked” took 


possession of her mind, and without hesitation off 


she started to Tregidillet, to consult the White 
Magician. To him she related herstory, and from 
him received instructions, whereby, if strictly 
attended to, the further power of the witch might 
be baffled, or in case of the pig’s decease, a just 
punishment would overtake the sorceress. As is 
usual among the uneducated, these words, so 
solemnly uttered, and in such form, were received 
in faith, and the woman left, trusting in the 
wisdom of the magician, or “ White Witch,” as 
he is generally called, and feeling, like many of 
higher station than herself, that revenge would 
have sweet comfort. On the following Saturday 
she proceeded to carry out the directions of the 
soothsayer. Placing in her basket, beside her 
articles for sale, a hammer, some nails, and a 
horseshoe, she set off to market, following the 
same road as on the eventful preceding week. 
The horseshoe, should she find the track, was to 
be placed backwards on the marks, the hammer 
was to knock the nails into the ground ; and this 
treatment would, in case of the pig’s decease, 
produce in one leg of the unfortunate witch a 
certain lameness — surely a sufficient revenge! 
Looking on the ground, both on her outward and 
return journey, she sought eagerly and diligently 
for the track—how to be known remains a mys- 
tery; but that lessened not her firm belief that 
she would find it in time. For four weeks did the 
farmer's wife travel on foot to market, regardless of 
wind or cold, anxious for the discovery of the track 
of the witch who had “ overlooked ” her precious 
pig and brought such anxiety and possible loss to 
er household; in vain, for no track could be found, 
and gach Saturday evening saw her return home 
with the instrument of torture, untouched as in 
the morning. I asked if she intended to pursue 
her object, and the answer was in the affirma- 
tive; nothing would induce her to relinquish it. 
Whether she met with success, found the track, 
and hammered the shoe into the ground, or that 
her pig died, I did not afterwards learn; but, 
strange as it may appear, and if either of those 


circumstances occurred, to the superstitious there | 





| Tregidillet magician, the poor woman, the reputed 


Black Witch, was, a few weeks subsequent to 


| the incident related, afflicted with a lameness, 
| most probably rheumatism, on one side. 


roba The 
oor thing, ignorant, I hope, of the strange North 
lamerton tale, as I knew she was innocent of 


| the cause, limping about, holding her side with 
] 1 he | one hand, a stick with the other, told me how, 
came so seriously indisposed that the good dame | 
was greatly disturbed, and remembering that she | 


some years before, she had become lame in the 
other leg; this I found afterwards to be the re- 
sult of her “ overlooking” a neighbour's pig and 
causing its death. In this case it is supposed the 
shoe and hammer had had their effect also; the 
track had been found, and punishment had over- 
taken her. Such is one among the many instances 
of superstition that still exist in this neighbour- 
hood. ALIcE M, 
Curious Deep.—The following deed is copied 
from the transcript in Dr. Coningsby’s MS. in the 
library at Whittield, Herefordshire, and seems 
sufficiently curious to merit insertion and notice: 
“ Edwardus filius Henrici Regis Angliw, &c. noveritis 
nos pro quadam summa pecunie quam dilectus et fidelis 
noster Dominus Will’mus de Grandisono nobis solvet p 
manibus remisisse p nobis et heredibus nostris et in 
ppetuum quiete clamasse Domino Will’o de Eneroys 


| militi heredibus et assignatis suis omnia debita in quibus 


idem Will'us unquam tenebatur Aron filius (filio?) unius 
Judei nostri p cartas tallias obligatus, seu queecunque alia 
instrumenta sub nominibus predictorum Willmi Deveroys 
et Aaron a creatione mundi usque in diem confectionis 
presentis scripti cawfecti. 
“ Testibus 
“ Johanne Trego3, Waltero de Helion. 
Roberto de Hastinge, Willo de Oddingsells, militibus. 
Johanne de Eneroys, Grimbaldo Pauncefote. 
“ Data apud Bernes a° regni regis Edwardi filii 


Henrici 20.” 
C. J. R. 


ANECDOTE OF THE War.—The Times of No- 
vember 22 contains a very pretty anecdote of the 
King of Prussia’s accidentally getting to know 
that the sister of one of his soldiers was about to 
be married, and that her relations were a good 
deal troubled by the thought that her brother 
could not possibly be at the wedding. The good 
king most gracefully and kindly gave the mana 
fortnight’s leave of absence to enable him to be 
present at the important family event. This kind 
and thoughtful act of the king reminds me of a 
somewhat similar one on the part of the great 
Napoleon, only still kinder, as being done not 
towards one of his own soldiers, but towards an 
English sailor. The man, who was a prisoner in 
France, was attempting to escape across the Chan- 
nel in a most crazy and unseaworthy boat which 
he had built with his own hands. He was dis- 
covered and brought before Napoleon (who was at 
the time at Boulogne) and examined. The man 
said in reply to the emperor's question, that he 
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had no sweetheart, but was very anxious to see 
his mother. Napoleon was so affected by this 
filial piety, that he not only gave the brave sailor 
a safe conduct to England, but presented him with 


man never parted with, but kept as a memento of 


the great leader's kindness. This story has been 
versified by Campbell. 


Graceful and kindhearted acts like these gleam 


through the lurid atmosphere of war like a ray of 


sunlight from under a thundercloud, and prove 
that in the midst of the fiercest nation:| animosi- 
ties “one touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Jeu pD’EsPRIT RESPECTING THE First NAPOLEON. 
Perhaps the following jeu d@ esprit, which made its 
appearance on the return of Napoleon I. from Mos- 
cow, may be worth preserving in “ N. & Q.” 

“When Emperor Nap. to France returned, 
He much admired his boy ; 
The nurse, whose anxious bosom burned 
T’ increase the father’s joy, 
“* How much he talks! how much he’s grown! 
Would every moment cry ; 
* Besides, he has learnt to run alone.’ 
Says Boney, ‘ So have I.’” 

A caricature appeared shortly after, in which 
the King of Rome was represented on his father’s 
knee, repeating his letters to him. Thus — 

“ A baissez (A BC) papa, 
Cédez (C D) papa.” 


"7 OU 


hl Le 
Curistr1AN Names. —The taking of the United 
States’ census, now nearly completed, has brought 
to light some curious specimens of given names. 
A man in J]linois has five children, who have been 
christened—Imprimis, Finis, Appendix, Adden- 
dum, and Erratum. In Smythe County, Virginia, 
a Mr. Elmadoras Sprinkle has called his two sons 
Myrtle Ellmore and Onyx Curwen, and his six 
daughters Memphis Tappan, Empress Vandalia, 
Tatnia Zain, Okeno Molette, Og¢ Wilt, and Win- 
tosse Emmah. The great number of persons sur- 
named Sprinkle in that county is given as th 
excuse for these extraordinary uames 
Bair-Pornr. 
Philadelphia. 


Juprctan Sacritece.—Mr. F. Il. Stuart-Men- 
teath of Glan Ebury, St. Asaph, writing to the 
editor of the Church Tine s, Noy. 18, 1870, p- £Xs, 
makes the following statement :— 

“Your correspondent Mr. John Place is mistaken in 
Saying that the last four lines, ‘O vos transeuntes in 
Domum Domini in Domum orationis orate pro conservo 
tuo,” on the tombstone of Bishep Barrow, had been 
obliterated. They were never on the tombstone, but 
were engraved on a small brass plate inserted on the 
flagstone at the bottom of the tomb. This brass piaie 
Was sent to the Court of Arches in the suit of Breel:s v. 


} 


Woolfrey, but was never returned.” 
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Surely steps might and should be taken to 
restore the brass plate to its proper place; for 
all the officers connected with the Court of Arches 


| at the time of the suit might easily be known. 
a gold piece, which—so the anecdote says—the | ’ 


M. Y. L. 

CoincipENcES. —George Hazard was born in 
South Kingston, Rhode Island, on March 3, 1737. 
Thomas H. Hazard, the eldest son of George, was 
born at the same place on March 3, 1765. Syl- 
vester R. Hazard, the eldest son of Thomas, was 
born at the same place on March 3, 1783. Chris- 
topher G. C. Hazard, the eldest son of Sylvester, 
was born at Newport, Rhode Island, on March 5, 
1818. Bar-Pornt. 

*hiladelphia. 

Huncerrorp or Brack-Bourton.—There are 
two well-preserved monuments in the Hunger- 
ford chapel in Bourton church—one to Dame 
Eleanor, wife of Sir John Hungerford of Down- 
Ampney, Knt. She died in 1591. Her first hus- 
band was — Masters, co. Berks, whose arms, with 
those of Hungerford, are carved on the monument 
The other is to Colonel Anthony, second son of 
Anthony Hungerford of Farleigh Castle. He mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of — Santtbarbe of Whit 
Parish, Wilts, and died June 7, 1703, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. 

There is in the same church another monument, 
a note of whose existence it may be well to make, 
that of Sir Arthur Hopton, Knt., ambassador to 
the court of Spain temp. CharlesI. He died 
March 6, 1649. This monument was removed 
from its place, I presume, when the church was 
restored not long since, and was placed with its 
head to the north, immediately under the altar. 
Ancient monuments should be left alone if pos- 
sible, but if their removal be unavoidable for thi 
due restoration of our churches, they should at 


| least be laid as nearly as possible in their original 


places, and in a fitting position. In some country 
parishes, within living memory, it was the custom 
to bury suicides lying north and south, instead of 
east and west. W. M.H. C. 

fA query as to Edward Huagerford appeared in these 
columns on August 15 last, p. 134, to which we shall be 
glad to receive some reply.—Ep. ] 


Queries. 


“ENGLAND SHALL BULLY NO MORE.” 
Can you tell me whether this song from Har- 
leian MS. 7332, leaf 25, has been printed ; and if 
so, who its author is ? F. J. FURNIVALL. 
“ Ile sing vou a song, my brave boys, 
The like you ne'er heard of betore ; 
Nid Scotland at last is grown wise, 
And England shall bully no more. 
“ Succession, the trap for our slavery, 
A true Pres:yterian Plot 
vane’d by By-ends and Knavery, 
ls now kickt out by a Vor 
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If the Treaty should never go 
She for ever is kickt ou 
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lo him we mu ir weal 
Let the Chr Liquor i 
| ] the sham trick ft ( 
rl it hav du 
] id Countr 
Ay nel ‘ 
\ ur 


it not un 
is arrested by 
that bygone “ instituti 
the two following aracteristi 


with in this way 








1 = 
wee lave suggested 
it mig cht not be worth hile 


pages of “N. & Q.” th atrit 
anonymous pieces from the sar 


of preservation in your pages. 


which may be within the knowled 
circle of readers, and may seem in 
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wn 
"al 
a 
i 
you 
1) : 
A 
him, 
" 
my 
sp en of | 
and 
i . 
a) f 
| ’ t 
id Ler | 
: : “ 
1Vi in i 
h of lV suc 
humble so 


ge of your large 


any way worthy 








A = yt account, from any competent corre- 

nt, of the origin and history of the sar upler 
‘think, prove by no means devoid of in- 
ioral influence capable of being 
rted through apparently trifling instruments 





defies calculation ; and the association, in my ex- 


ience, of a well-preserved sampler of the last 
ration with worth and honesty in the house- 

ld where it is found, has, I venture to say, been 
rkablv constant :— 





Cl i tender ers, take the bow, 

And a first are fashioned, always grow ; 
. ith we've learned, to that alone 

In ag nd nature prone.” 

During of life allotted me, 

Grant ord, my health and liberty. 

it re; if more thou'rt pleased to give, 


I shall with thanks the overplus receive.” 


M. D. 


correspondents (I 
NTRUDE) que ried some while 
‘ther Li “ae Duke of Clarence might not 
as his daughter Philippa. 
Can she or any other reader throw any light on 

ie identity of the Clarence named in the follow- 

g extract from the Act of Resumption 28 H. VI. 


_ LAREN af eo your 


ive left a son as well 


* Provided that this Act . « extend not ne be 
t V Grraunte or Grauntes, Confirmation or 
if us made to oure servaunt William Cla- 
rence, nor that he be not hurt ne prejudiced by the seide 

Does this « »aiford any constaé that any grant 
had been then made to this man? None : appeats 

rinted index to Pat. Rolls 1— 

the printed index omits many. 
e that W. C. may have been a son 
larence ; the date exactly fits 
, » next mention of this name 
i e met with, occurs in the Lay Subsidy 
Rolls, where Tol sbert Clarance (the name is spelt 











in sev assessed at one shilling for land 
in the } Great Sampford, Essex. Any clue 
rs stion will much oblige. L. B.C. 


‘Le s, CONVERSATIONS, AND RECOLLEC- 
ions OF CoLEeRrtper.” — Who edited these two 
lumes, published by Moxon, 1836?* Is there 
1y distinct record of the extraordin a manilesta- 
ns attributed L (vol. i. p. 212) to Lamb’s friend 
Manning ? Wi the “‘ outburst of his unembodied 
irit ” kin t on absurdities of modern 
Manning was evidently a person 
unusual capacity (see Lamb's Correspondence, 
passim) information on this point would be inte- 
resting. MAKROCHEIR. 





R.— This syllable appears as a 
8 or names. 
an it be explained ? 





I give a 


* Thomas Allsop. } 


I suppose it is of 








tic 


h 


ao 


va 




















called the Falls 
fall situated in t 
land called Gla 
to be informed ? 

Western Villas. 


INGALL 


descended from 
estate called “ 
revious to 164( 
Richard and A 
America. Also, 
vious to i62 IR ? 
li +6, Gower Stre. 


Otp Sone: 


song of which | 














tres.—Can readers of “ N. 


“ Goopy Botriep ALE.” 
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list of words where it appears—Durisdeer, name 
of parish in Upper Nithsdale; Duran, loch in 
Caithne ss: Durdoman, in the centre of Mull 
Durness, in the county of Sutherland: Duro 
stream in Ars yl shire; Dury, i Perthshire ; 
Dour, in A be rdeenshire ; Dowry, in Kincardine- 
shire. As a suffix we have it in Z +, Fion- 
dour,in Athole of Perthshire. Perhaps Lead 
also in Be rw ichokin ; Gelder, in A l shire 
Will some Cel ar ki n lana- 
tion of it? J. Mel 
f vo ad 
est | by t f 
its proper col (2 
> Wl [ « l 
as a x | 
sé} 
4 
“Tu s Son« -] 
’ Temple present month by \ 
n, ent ithe » ( 1) 
is an allusk ] nelisl vi é 
oy boy’s song,” said to be used in 
) the moan r of the eveni ( 
any of your readers tell 1 n % county 
saying is pr t, or giv ex tion of 
A.d 
Eatrne Foats rmx Don —What may ! 
given rise to the very prevalent idea that the inl 
bitants of the county of D ral (or rather, per- 
haps, of the barony of Inishowen in that county 
make use of foals as an article of food? It is not 
founded, I think, on fact. ABH 
Fats oF Foyenrs An! Gram wa.—Will J.Ce.R 
or other corre esp ndent of “ N. & Q.” kindly oblige 
me with some explanation of the name of those 
beautiful cataracts in the North of Scotland 


of Foyers; also of another water- 

he north-west Highlands of Scot- 

mma, about which I also desire 
Emma MaArsu. 





AND ScoFIELD, OR SCHOFIELD, FAmI- 
& Q.” give any infor- 
mation of the family of Daniel Scofield of Kent, 


Secotield of Lancaster, and of an 
Woodrold,” belonging to them 
)? Daniel Seofield had brothers, 
rthur. The former emigrated to 
does any one 
Mr. I 


Adézems, H. Brrper, wis, 


, Euston Square 


—I remem- 


ber in my youth hearing in the Yorkshire dales a 
call to mind the chorus. 


can only 





know anything of 
the family of Ingalls, living in Lincolnshire pre- 


The | 


boys at the school would often roar it out i 
he plaverot ad. It was as follows: 
the playgroun¢ t was as follows: 

















a 1} 
Be it stor or } I 
it 1Akes Me V 

! s“B nd Joan \ I the 

’ I ld like to h all the words 

| rre of tat and } ‘ tld + 
tha h ¢ ts wW ied t lt 

ti t j tne 

s v i I y friend Mr 
( ( : t! ind give some 

J Llenry Drxox 
" I i ANT- 
. a . atoll 
\ 4 (Ant- 
( } LS 70 

i rence t ithority 

re | a collation that edition 
! hol 3s Cata J re Pro- 
i ' ! it having 
s, “ llujus editionis 
Lh se } V t * and 
eds to , ft but does not 
' full collati W itl y own py 
See cor th u ry dict of 
] i] rate title 
P en pages t index p. 108, ending 
v } I = ti ( ilij Tridenti 
s, I or pp. 107- 
108 prol , that this 
issue the Index above 

taining pag 

ATKEN IRVINI 

<ville, Bray 

PorcetaAIn Mermortat or Cuartes II. — 


»lately seen in the a of a + woman, 
says that it it has been in her husband's family 
several generations, a enh e round dish of coarse 
earthenware commemorating the escape of Charles 
II. at Boscobel. It bears of course a representa- 
tion of the Royal Oak, a most remarkable plant, 
surmounted by three crowns. From a hole in 
the trunk the face of his most sacred majesty is 
visible anxiously surveying the scene. On either 





side of the tree is the date 1680. Can any of your 
readers give me any information as to the rarity 
or value of such a relic? OW. F. R. 


W indsor. 

Rozsert Ricart, Town 
AND THE CaLENDARIES.—I shall be much obliged 
to anyone who can tell me where to find the will 

Ricart, who was made town clerk of 


of Robert 
Bristol in 1479, and seems to have continued till 


CLERK OF BRISTOL, 
} 


This collation is the same as the copy of the edition 


itish Museum.—Eb. 


70 inthe Br 
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about 1508 ; the exact year of bis death unfor- 


tunately I cannot tell. H. Rogers,in his Calen- 
dars of Al-Hallowen (1846), speaks of Ricart’s 
will, and gives some details from it, but without 
giving any authority or reference. It does not 
seem to be found in the “ Great Book of Wills” 
belonging to the corporation of Bristol, which 
begins in 1382, and is the most natural place to 
look for it. 

It is said by many writers that Ricart was a 
priest of the Gild of Calendars, of All Saints. 
Bristol : none of them, however, supports this asser- 
tion by any authority. If there is any register or 
other document of this gild in existence, I should 
be very glad to know of it. The interesting MS. 
inventory and rules of the Calendars, or their 
“ general mynde,” described by Mr. 8. Lucas in 
1852 (Secularia, pp. 109-112 ), as then being in 
the vestry of All Saints’ Church, has unhappily 
lisappeared ; on recent inquiry being made it was 
quite unknown, Where 1s it ? L. T. 8. 
the 


is mls- 


Tae Rocuester Hosprran.—I think that 
exclusive inscription above the entrance 
understood—so far as “ proctors ” are concerned— 
for there can be no mistake as to “rogues”! 
The word “ proctors"’ at Rochester is generally 
thought to mean the ecclesiastical lawyers so 
ealled ; but I have an idea that it neither applies to 
them, nor to certain other proctors who are much 
more obnoxious and disliked. The “ proctors ” in 
the Rochester bequest and inscription are, I con- 
sider, the sailors’ money-lenders and bankers, by 
whom “ poor Jack” is so terribly fleece i—the 
class named by Dibdin, ’ 





eno 


* For our prize money then to the proctor.” 


Am I right in my conjecture ? 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Roger’s Brast.—The reedy marshes in the 
neighbourhood of Wroxham, Woodbastwick, 
Horn and South Walsham in Norfolk, are 
sometimes swept suddenly by a sort of whirlwind, 
which generally, although not lasting more than 
a quarter of an hour, does great damage. This 
wind goes by the curious name of “ Roger's 
blast.” C. W. Barkiey. 





Sr. Aveustin’s Sermons.—In the library of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps there is a MS. of St. Augus- 
tin’s Sermons, of the eighth or ninth century, 
which contains the names of the churches in 
which some of these sermons were preached. 
The first is — 

os S« rm 
Cenam. 

2. Sermo habitus ad Mensam Séi Martyris Cypriani, 
viii. Kal. Oct. die Dominica. i 

3. Sermo habitus in Basilica Honoriana viii. Kal. Oct. 
id est, de Gratia Dei. 

1. Sermo habitus in Basilica Theodosiana, 


habitus in Basilica Restituta, de Invitatis ad 
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5. Sermo habitus in Basilica Maiorum, id est, 
Apostolo et de Psalmo, sive de Evang. 

6. Sermo habitus in Basilica Tricilarum die Dominica 
de versu Psalmi exviii. 

7. (Not named.) 

8. Sermo habitus ad mensam Sci Martyris Cypriani 
de Lectione Apostoli Pauli ad Romanos. 

%. Sermo habitus in Basilica Séorum Martyrum Scili- 
tanorum, de lectione epistole Pauli ad Romanos. 


de 


10. Sermo habitus in Basilica Gratiani die natale 
scorum martyrum Bolitanorum. 
11. Sermo ejusdem habitus in basilica... rinx, di 


dominica. 

2. Sermo ejusdem ad mensam Sci, Martyris Cypriani 
3. (Not named.) 

4. (Not named.) 

5. (Do.) Magna questio,” &c. 

The MS. is in the Longobardic character, and 
part of the rubrics are in uncials. 

I wish to know whether the statements about 
these churches have ever been printed in an) 
edition of St. Augustin’s works? I suspect all! 
these churches were formerly in Carthage, and 
the discourses held at “the Table of St. Cyprian ’ 
eem to prove it. Probably Dr. F.C. Husensera 
can give us some information on this point. 

By ascertaining in what year the viii Kalends 
if October occurred on a Sunday in St. Augustin’s 
time, we may discover the very year in which it 
was preached. 

Is there any book which mentions the churches 
of Carthage? It would seem that St. Augustin 
preached two sermons on the viii Kal. Oct. 

, eA 
—I find this in a catalogue of 
printed in 1688. What plant is 
James Britten. 


SHEERWORT. 
* Sallad Seeds,” 


intended ? 


SieNaTaARtEs.—Earl Granville, in his reply to 
the Russian note, speaks of those who signed the 
Treaty of Paris after the Crimean war as “the 
signitary Powers.” The Roman Catholic Tabiet, 
in its chronicle of the week of November 12, 
designates the persons who have signed an address 
as the signataries, The peer uses the word as an 
adjective ; the theologian as a substantive. Whic! 
is right—the Foreign Secretary, or the Doctor 
Divinity by whom the Jab/et is conducted ? 

A. E. L. 


Is tar Sorent NEUTRALIZED ? — Will some 
one tell me whether by the treaty made at 
Vienna in March 1815, or any subsequent treaty 
made there, the Solent was neutralized ? 

An ARTICLED CLERK. 
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EAucries With Answers. 


“DOUGLAS! DOUGLAS! 
AND TRUE.” 

There is a very touching and attractive song, 
now in much favour, called “ Douglas The 
music by Lady John Scott.” At the head of the 
first page is the following statement: ‘* Words, 
author unknown.” The song contains five stanzas, 
of which I only quote the first, in order to spar 
£“N&Q.”: 

“ Conld back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
n ld likeness that I knew. 

I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 

Douglas, tender and true. 


SONG TENDER 


t space « 


Douglas, 


The last line is the refrain of each stanza in 
composition. 
In Marmion (cant. v. “The Court 
thus addresses Angus :— 
“ Now, by the Bruce's soul, 
Angus, my hasty speech forgive! 
For sure as doth his spirit live, 
As he said of the Douglas old, 
I well may say of you — 
rhat never king | subject hol 
In speech more free, in war mor 
= More tender and more true.”’ 
note to the last of these lines are the fol- 
r words only :— 
“Q Douglas! Douglas! 
Tendir and trew.”— The Houlate. 


*) the monarch 


1) 








Turning to Scott's prose works, we find in 77 
Abbot (vol. iii. p. 251, ed. 1820) that when Ed- 
rd Glendinning appears disguised at the Castle 
of Loch Leven, the Lady Douglas addresses him: 
“ r William Doug 


“but it must be said in 








ast thou a token to me from Si 


have, madam,” said he, 





10u art right,” said the lady, moving towards the 
if a window; “ say, in what does it consist ? ” 

i the words of an old bard,” replied the Abbot. 

“ Repeat them,” answered the lady; and he uttered, in 

vy tone, the lines from an old poem, called the H 





“O Douglas! Douglas! 
Tender and true.” 

“Trusty Sir John Holland!” said the Lady Douglas, 
apostrophising the poet; “ a kinder heart never inspired 
a rhyme, and the Douglas’s honour was ever thy 
harp-string.” 


en 


May I venture to make the following inquiries 
in connexion with this song,‘ as at present sung, 
and these two quotations’from the works of Scott ? 

1. I am desirous of information as to the 
“ Houlate ” quoted in Marmion, and the “ Howlet” 
of The Abbot—no doubt the same poem. 

2. As to the special circumstances which gained 
for the Douglas of the poem the two beautiful 
ithets of the refrain, viz., “tender and true.”’ 
+. As to the author of the verses in the form 
how sung. 

I have little doubt that the subject will prove 
easy to readers of “N. & Q.” in Scotland; and 


é 








| 
many who are accustomed to the sweet song, as 


eS) P. 
1 for its 
i RENCH. 





now heard, will be pleased and thankfi 
due elucidation. FRANCIS 
Islip Rectory, Oxford. 





This ballad has already formed the su everal 








mmunications in our Second Series (v. 16%, 226, 245 ; 
ix.71.) The Buke of the Howlat is a moral fable of great 
length, illustrative of the danger of pride, written by Sir 
Richard Holland about the year 1450, as appears by in- 
ternal j - o™ Irving’s H story of S h Poetry, 

“ The B the Howlat \ edited by 

Mr. D I i prese by him 1 Banna- 
ewne ( in 182 

I s of the ballad set to music by Lady John 
Scott, v ! 1 by the accomplished auth of John 
Halifi Gentleman 

7 


Wiuinny Moor. 
“To Whinny Moor when thou art 
Every nicht and alle ; 
And Christe receive thy saule!” 

I once met a very remarkable piece of ancientry in 
ballad containing the above lines, and others half 
orgotten. Would any of your readers help me 
to the title of it, or remind me of the collection I 
must have seen it in, or at least mention the third 
line? ‘The first line given above holds, I think, 
ne of the most curious occult meanings in all 
British mythology, which I offer as an apology 
for troubling you. W. D. 








rhe following is no doubt the very remarkable song 


our correspondent refers, and which has been 
, Aubrey in his MS. “ Remains of Gentilism 
British Museum. 

Yorkshire,” Au 
mmongst the vulgar (and perhaps is so st that after 


Whinny Moor 


yw in th 


“The beliefe in says “* was 





i 





the person's death the soule went over 
hin a furze), and till about 1616 (1624) at the 
funeral a woman came (like a Prefica) and sung this 


llowing song : 

‘ This ean night, this ean night, 
Every night and awle ; 

Fire and fleet and candle-light, 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 

‘When thou from hence doest pass away, 
Every night and awle, 

To Whinny Moor [silly poor] thou com 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 


st at last, 


‘If ever thou gave either hosen or shoon, 
Every night and awle, 

Sitt thee downe and putt them on, 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 


* But if hosen or shoon thou never gave naen, 
Every night and awle 


The whinnes shall prick thee to the bare heane, 
And Christ receive thy 


sawle. 
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‘From Whinny Moor that thou mayst pass 
Every night and awle, 
To Brig o’ Dread thou comest at last, 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 
‘From Brig o’ Dread, na brader than a thread, 
Every night and awle 
To Purgatory fire thou comest at last, 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 
If ever thou gave either milke or drinke, 
Every night and awle, 


The fire shall never make thee shrink, 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 
‘But if milk nor drink thou never gave na 


Every night and awle, 
The fire shall burne thee to the bare beane, 
And Christ receive thy sawle.’ 


“ From Mr. Mawtese, in wh father’s youth, about 60 
years since, now 16 (1686) was sung this song.” 

rl ious illustration of the ancient mythology of 
these islands has been printed Sir Henry Ellis in his | 
edition of Brand's Popular Antiquities, and by Mr. Thoms 


in his Anecdotes and Traditions, at pp. 90, 91 of which 


latter work our correspondent will find a long note on 
similar traditions among the Jews, Germans, &c. 

Francesco Corsetti.—I have an engraving of 
the portrait of Francesco Corbetti, by “ Van Den 





Berghe” (no date). Who was he? ae Be 
The subject of this query, whose name is correctly 

rendered above, was born at Pavia about 1630. His pas- 

sionate taste for the guitar induced him to embrace the 


musical profession, from which not even the threats of 
; ] 


n. de- 





his parents, who had otherwise de 


rer of his 





terred He became the most celebrate 





Italy, 





time 
Spain, and Germ 


appreciated, became attached to the irt of the 
Duke of Mantua. By this prince, some years after- 
wards, he was sent to Louis XIV., and at Versailles 


and Paris his powers were equally appreciated as else- 
where. Love of tra uught him to England, where 
the king n ; him the title of Gentleman of the 
Queen’s Chamber, his portrait, and a large pension, but 
also interested himself in his marriag In the Memoirs 
of Count Gra 174), we read: “ There 
was a certain Italian at court famous for the guitar; he 





t only 








umont (ed, 1846, p. 


had a genius for music, and he was the only man who | 
| staff married Maud the milk-maid, of whom, the then 


could make anything of the guitar: his style of play was 
so full of grace and tenderness, that he would have given 


harmony to the most discordant instruments. The truth 





is, nothing was too difficult to play by this foreigner. 
The king’s [Charles IT.] relish for his compositions had 
brought the instrument so much into vogue, that every 
person played upon it, wellor ill; and you were as sure to 
see a guitar on a lady's toilette, as rouge or patches. The 
Duke of York played upon it tolerably well, and the Ear! 
of Arran like Francesco himself. This Francesco had 
composed a saraband, which either charmed or infatuated 


every person; for the whole guitarery at court were try- 
ing at it, and God knows what an universal strumming 
there was.” The English troubles in 1688 caused Fran- 
cesco’s return to France, where he died some years after- 
wards, generally regretted. His most eminent pupils were 
De Vabray, De Visé, and Médard—the last of whom 
wrote his epitaph as follows :— 
“ Ci git Amphion de nos jours, 

Francisque, cet homme si rare, 

Qui fit parler & sa guitare 

Le vrai langage des amours.” ] 

Tae Bickerstarrs AND Mavup THE MILK- 
Marp.—The following curious and amusing pas- 
sage occurs in Malthus on Population, book 111, 
chap. i. :— 

“It is not probable that an attention to breed (in the 
human race) should ever become general; indeed I know 
of no well-directed attempts of this kind except in the 
ancient family of the Bickerstaffs, who are said to have 
been very successful in whitening the skins and increas- 
ing the height of their race by prudent marriages, parti- 
cularly by that very judicious cross with Maud the 
milk-maid, by which some capital defects in the constitu- 
tion of the family were corrected.” 

What does all this refer to? Who were the 
Bickerstaffs ? F. G. 

Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., Astrologer, was an imaginary 
person, almost as well known at the commencement of the 
last century as Mr. Paul Pry or Mr. Pickwick in ours. 
He has been felicitously described as a gentleman and a 
cholar, a humorist, and a man of the world, with a great 
deal of nice easy naiveté about him. Swift had assumed 
the name of Bickerstaff in a satirical pamphlet against 
Partridge, the almanac-maker. Partridge was fool 
enough to publish a furious reply. Bickerstaff had re- 

joined in a second pamphlet, still more diverting than the 
first. All the wits had combined to keep up the joke, 
and the town was long in convulsions of laughter. Steele 
determined to employ the name which this controversy 
had made popular; and,in April, 1709, it was announced 
that Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Astrologer, was about to 
publish a paper called The Tatler. In Steele’s paper of 
Oct. 1, 1709, will be found an account of the choice of 
matches in the Bickerstaff family, where we learn that 
the race of the Bickerstaffs “suffered very much about 
three hundred years ago, by the marriage of one of the 
heiresses with an eminent courtier, who gave us spindle- 
shanks and cramps in our bones; insomuch, that we did 
not recover our health and legs till Sir Walter Bicker- 


Garter King at Arms, a facetious person, said pleasantly 
enough, ‘that she had spoiled our blood, but mended our 
constitutions.’ ””] 

Foyta1it Aspey.— By whom was the old 
abbey of Fonthill built, in whose reign, and also 
by whom was it first possessed after the abolition 
of monasteries ? M. S. 

Bath. 
[We never heard, and certainly cannot discover, that 
any monastic interest ever attached to Fonthill-Gifford— 
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for that was the correct designation of the place in pre- 
Reformation times, when the estate belonged to certain 
After various changes of hands it came 
in the last century, by purchase, into the hands of Alder- 
man Beckfo A passion for building—to be more 
strongly developed in the son—would seem to have pos 
he depen alderman. Fonthill Abbey dates from 
under the direction of James Wyatt, it was 
ommenced by the son William Beckford. At the time 
of its rearing much curious speculation was advanced as 
to the magnitude of the building. In one periodical it 
was asserted that from the summit of the tower a view of 
eighty miles was to be obtained, and though about 270 feet 
construction of the tower was to be such 
and six might with safety be driven from 
This tower, we be- 


noble owners. 


t 
C 
1 
Ae 


sessed t 
1796, wh 


in height, the 
that a coach 
the base to the top and down again. 
fell , when may be said to have commenced 
the ruin of the place. The whole estate, surrounded by a 
wall six miles in circuit to keep off poachers, was sold in 
1823 with the abbey to Mr. Farquhar for 290,000/, The 
abbey was visited in 1800 by Lord Nelson accompanied 
by Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and was almost 
world-renowned for the splendid collection of works of 
ained within its walls, which came under the 
Mr. Phillips in 1823.—See Murray’s Hand- 





lieve, fell in 1 
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ut 


‘ 
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serra 
b k fo r Wilt 


Tue Ovpest Inn in Eneranp.—The 

itting from the Stamford Mercury of Oct. 
worth preservation in your columns :— 

“Probably the oldest public-house in England is the 
‘Black Boy’ at Chelmsford. At an assize, held in that 
town some time ago, the then Chief Baron, who presided, 
called attention to the fact that on examining some an- 
cient dé onnected with the property heascertained that 
it bore 1¢ sign in the reign of King Edward II.” 

K. P. D. E. 

[Alas! the dear old Black Boy, with all its historical 
associations, has been entirely run off the road by the 
The scenes that have passed, and the pilgrims who 
ed at this noted hostel, for nearly four centuries, 
must — left to the future historian of Chelmsford. On 
Jan. 28, 1857, the harsh hammer of Messrs. Beadell and 
Co, consigned this venerable relic to the crow-bar and 
pickaxe of the purchasers, with the antique ceiling of 
the commercial room, and the very curious carvings that 
adorned it. The whole building was divided into 120 lots, 
1 upwards of 1202.) 
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Scottish Provers.—What is the origin of the 
saying Scotland, “It’s a long cry to Loch 
Awe” ? L. W. WrxpDER 

[The old Scotch proverb, “It’s a far cry to Lochaw,” 
originally emanated from a Campbell, who was over- 
powered | by enemies in the distant North, but it ultimately 
was used to signify the enormous breadth of the Camp- 
bells’ possessions, inasmuch as any challenge from an | 
enemy could not reach them. Lochaw and the ‘adjacent 
listricts formed the original seat of the Campbells. ] 


| 
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Replies. 
THE HILLS TO TRAQUAIR.” 
(4 §S. vi. 416.) 


I send the ballad asked for by N. in “N. & Q.” 
12, under the head of “ Street Ballads 
by Poets and Educated Men.” I have known 
and sung it ever since I was a child, and it was 
taught to me by an old woman in Lammermoor. 
L. M. M. R. 
“Over the Hills to Traquair. 
‘Oh shepherd, the weather is misty and changing, 
Will ye show me over the hills to Traquair ?’ 
‘Oh yes, gentle stranger, whar hae ye been ranging ? 
To see sic a gallant ’s a sicht that is rare.’ 
“*T’ve been in the forest, I've danced wi’ the lasses, 
I’ve sung wi’ the shepherds on ilka green hill ; 
But now I’m resolved to give over my roving, 
For o’ daffin’ and wandrin’ I’ve e’en had my fill.’ 
* There’s mony a lassie for you will be mourning, 
Ye'’re the bonniest gentleman ever I saw, 
Your een’s like the r* seme your hair's like the ¢ gowan, 
Ye'll no leave your marrow, gin ye gang awa. 
*Oh gentle shepherd, hae ye got a wife yet, 
Or do ye live single, come tell unto me ? 
For if ye live single I’m sure ye live happy, 
For the maids of the forest are merry and free.’ 
‘I'm single, for a’ the fair maids o’ the forest, 
I mind them nae mair than the leaf on the tree; 
But there's ane bonnie lassie to whom my faith’s pro- 
mised, 
An’ her word's 
* She's bly the 
bonnie, 
She’s pure as a swan in the clear siller pool. 
Exceptin’ hersel’ I ne’er cared for ony, 
I lo’ed her sin’ ever we were at the school.’ 
‘For my part I’m nae ways in mind for to marry 
(Tho’ mony wad tak me were I speiring their way) ; 
The very last summer, atween Ettrick and Yarrow, 
I saw mair than twenty wad ne’er said me nay. 
* But the bonniest lassie that ever I met wi’, 
She bides in Traquair wi’ Minnie her lane ; 
If ever I marry it’s she that shall get me, 
For weel do I ken that her heart is my ain.’ 
‘Oh what is the name o’ this bonnie young lassie, 
Whase heart, as it seems, is sae set upon thee ?’ 
* Her name it is Jeannie, she lives in P lanteeny, 
Sae lovely a maiden ye never did see 
‘Oh wae light upon ye! that ever I met ye! 
I believe that your words are as fause as the de’il ; 
But if ye speak truly, ye villain here’s at ye, 
For that’s just the lassie that I lo’e sae weel.’ 
‘Oh Jamie, dear Jamie, wi’ patience look round ye, 
I fear that your anger has blinded your een ; 
Oh Jamie, dear Jamie, what glamour’s come owre ye, 


“OVER 





gi’en to marry nae other than me. 
artless, she’s baith young and 


an’ she’s 


That ye ken na the looks nor the voice o’ your 
Jean ?’ 
“*Oh Jeannie, my Jeannie, what garr’d ye deceive 


me ¢ 

I'll no be mysel’ for these eight days an’ mair ; 
An’ how could I be sic a fule as believe ye 

When ye askit sae douce-like the road to Traquair ?’ 
Albeit the evening was misty an’ rainy, 

Yet they’re awa over the hills to Traquair. 
The shepherd has married his ain bonnie Jeannie, 
An’ th aneer he kens her he lo’es her the mair.” 
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OLD CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
(4™ §, ii. 599.) 


It has not, I believe, been noticed in “N. & Q.” 
(I have only just learnt it myself) that in Ville- 
marqué’s Barzaz-Breiz, ou Chants populaires de la 
Bretagne, there is a very curious old Breton song 
of a form strongly resembling that of the oid 
Somersetshire carol. A remarkable thing is, 
that though the Breton poem is entirely pagan in 
character, and for the most part utterly unintelli- 
gible through its mystic references to the cos- 
mogony, astronomy, magic, and medicine of tie 


times when it was first written, yet that the | 


Breton peasantry superstitiously require their 
children to learn it still, just as the Beckington 
children keep up the old Christmas carol. 
original writer of the carol—perhaps a Catholic 
missionary sent out by Augustine the monk— 
no doubt knew by tradition the ancient Bri- 
tish chant, and adopting its form, replaced the 
pagan by Christian notions. It is called “Ar 
rannou, ou Les Séries,” and is written in the dia- 
lect of Cornouaille. It is too long to give in full, 
but the following extract will supply some idea 
of its construction and drift. It is in the form of 
a dialogue between a Druid and a child. The 
Druid asks the child what he shall sing. The 
child replies (I give the French translation for 
convenience )— 

“Chante-moi la série du nombre un, jusqu’é ce que je 
l'apprenne aujourd'hui. 

“* Druid. Pas de série pour le nombre un: la Nécessité 
unique ; le Trépas, pere de la douleur; rien avant, rien 
de plus.” 

The child then asks for “la série du nombre 
deux,” and is thus answered — 

“Deux beeufs attelés & une coque ; 
expirer; voyez la merveille.” 


ils tirent, ils vont 


He then repeats— 

“Pas de série pour lenombre un : la nécessité unique,” 
«ec 

To the demand for number three the answer is— 

“Tl y a trois parties dans le monde: trois commence- 
ments et trois fins, pour 'homme et pour le chéne aussi. 
Trois royaumes de Merzin (Merlin) ; fruits d'or, fleurs 
brillantes, petits enfans qui rient.” 

Then the chant is repeated in backward order 
as in the English one, and the “ series” goes on 
to number twelve, with the repetition after each 
one. 

But the story is not yet complete. M. Ville- 
marqué traced out in the Breton town of Quimper a 
Latin hymn which only a few years ago, he says, 
was sung by the school children. The clearness 


The | 


of the notions given by the Latin hymn, compared | 


even with our own carol, suggests the idea that 


it is probably of later date than the English one, | 


but it may be very ancient. 
men :— 


This is a brief speci- 


“ Dic mihi qui! unus ?— 
Unus est Deus 
Qui regnat in ceelis. 

“ Die mihi quid duo ?— 
Duo sunt testamenta ; 
Unus est Deus 
Qui regnat in ceelis. 

“Dic mihi quid sunt tres ?— 
Tres sunt patriarche ; 
Duo testamenta,” &c. 

Is there any analogue to the Breton mystica 
chant in the Indian literature? Will some San- 
scrit scholar reply to this question ? 
is very curious. 

Kildare Gardens, 


The subj 
J. Parner. 
PROPHECIES BY NOSTRADAMUS ON,THE 
FATE OF PARIS, ETC. 

(4" 8. vi. 324, 370, 396.) 

In looking through Nostradamus to verify th: 
non-existence of the “ prophecy” alluded to by 
The Tablet, I noticed the following quatrains, 
which may be read with some interest just now: 

“ La grande Cité sera bien désolée, 

Des habitans un seul n’y demoura, 

Mur, Sexe, Temple, et Vierge violce, 

Par Fer, Feu, Peste, Canon, peuple mourra.” 
Cant, iii. Ixxxiv. 

* En Cité obsesse aux murs hommes et femmes, 

Ennemis hors, le chef prestz & soy rendre, 

Vent sera fort encontre les gens-d’armes, 

Chassez seront par chaux, poussiére et cendre.” 
Cant. iv. lii. 

The former of these prophecies is supposed by 
Dr. Theophilus de Garenciéres, the translator and 
commentator of Nostradamus (London, folio, 
1671), to have been fulfilled by the taking of the 
town of St. Quentin by the Spaniards in 1557; 
the latter is presumed to be yet waiting accom- 
plishment. 

The following remarkable prediction is from 
the pen of a modern Cassandra, —absit omen !— 

“ Si la fureur de l’anarchie éclatait encore parmi nous, 
je frémis en pensant aux fiéaux qui fondraient sur notre 
malheureuse patrie.. Paris surtout subirait le ‘sort k 
plus épouvantable ; car il est prédit que la flamme du 
ciel seconderait la fureur des ennemis. Guerriers, femmes, 
enfans, vieillards, tous, sans distinction, seraient livres 
au tranchant du glaive. Le Parisien lui-méme, la rage 
et le désespoir dans le ccour, et tout plein de la légon que 
le Moscovite nous donne, aiderait,’d’une main furieuse, les 
efforts des barbares acharnés & la ruine des cités; des 
torches enflammées s’attacheraient aux toits des maisons. 
Tout Paris ne présenterait bientdt plus qu'un vaste em- 
brasement. Les ponts s’écrouleraient sur leurs arches 
renversées ; le palais méme de nos rois couvrirait la tert 
de ses ruines. Le temple consacr¢ & |’auguste patronne de 
la capitale descendrait sous les carritres. Des faubourgs 
sapés dans leurs fondemens seraient dévorés par les 
flammes et tomberaient avec fracas, ensevelissaut sous 
leurs ruines encore fumantes tous ceux qui les habitent. 
Les cris des malheureux expirant dans les angoisses de 
la mort s’échapperaient de ces décombres et viendraient, 


| & travers des monceaux de cendres, frapper l’oreille de 


rut 


ceux qui auraient échappé & ce terrible incendie, et qui 
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frémiraient de partager le méme sort. Enfin, Paris dé- 
pouille de tout ce qu’il renferme de grand, de magnifique, 
de glorieux, rentrerait une seconde fois dans les étroites 
limites des siécles de barbarie. O vous tous, Frangais de 
tous les rangs, de tous les ages, pénétrez-vous bien de ces 
terribles predictions.”"—Les Oracles sibyllins, ou la suite 
des Souvenirs prophétiques, par Mdile. A. Lenormant, 8vo, 
1817, pp. 521-2. 

In 1848, a critical year, in which, like the pre- 
sent, the credulous looked for the fulfilment of 
dormant prognostications, a pamphlet of 16 pages 
was published by J. Burns, of Portman Street, 
entitled The Prophesy of Orval. This was said to 
be a translation from the original of Philippe 
Olivarius, written in 1544, and contained the fol- 
lowing vaticination, which may be thought to 
apply to present events :— 

“Woe to thee, great city, behold the Kings armed by 
the Lord, but already hath fire levelled thee with the 


earth; vet the just will not perish, God hath listened to | 


them. 

“The place of crime is purified by fire. The great 
stream hath returned its waters, all crimsoned with 
ilood, to the sea. 

“And Gaul, as it were dismembered, \is about to re- 
unite. 

“God loves peace; come young Prince, quit the isle 
f captivity; listen, join the lion to the white flower, 
come 

“What is foreseen, God wills the same.”—Page 14. 

The judicious absence of dates and names ren- 
ders the majority of prophecies charmingly arbi- 
trary. Not so, however, in the one I am about 
to cite, which, while of uncertain authorship, 
denotes, with singular precision, the present year, 
for the cataclasis of the French empire, if not of 
the world itself :— 

“ Post mille expletos, a partu virginis, annos, 

Atque octingentos rursus ab orbe datos, 

En decimus septemgeminus mirabilis annus 
Ingruet: is secum tristia fata trahet. 

Si non hoe anno totus malus occidet orbis, 
Si non in nihilum terra fretumque ruent : 

Dira tamen Gallorum ibunt sursum atque deorsum 
Imperia: et luctus undique grandis erit.” 

A leading article, evincing a minute knowledge 
of the French character, and almost prophetic 
for sagacious insight into the future of that nation, 
appeared in The Economist of April 1, 1848. It 
was subsequently published at 340, Strand, in a 
pamphlet form, under the title of The Fermenta- | 
tion of Europe, and would well repay perusal at 
the present moment. Witi1AM Bares, 

Birmingham. 


THE PROPHECY OF BLOIS. 


(4*" S. vi. 400.) 

You have printed a newspaper cutting relative 
to this subject, and therefore the following, from | 
The Times of Oct. 27, may be added : — 

“Two letters have appeared in the Abbevillois relative | 


to the authenticity of the curious document published 
some time since under the title of The Pruphecy of 


Blois. The first letter is from a preaching friar of the 
Dominican Convent at Abbeville. He says that, in order 
to ascertain the truth with regard to a document which 
had excited so much interest in France, he had written 
to La Sceur Sainte Claire, the Superior of the Ursulines 
of Blois, for information. The reply which he received 
from her is dated the 18th inst., and contains the follow- 
ing passages :—‘ I do not know by what train of circum- 
stances our sisters of . . . became convinced that they 
| possessed an authentic copy of a prophecy which never 
was written. The accounts given by the newspapers, 
although they reproduce the chief incidents (and that 
without any information from us) add to and misrepre- 
sent a number of the details. What is correct is that in 
1804 an attendant of the convent (touriére), who had 
lived in the obscurity and simplicity of a life of abnega- 
tion and devotedness to our house, which was at the 
time in extreme poverty, was visited on her death bed 
by a young postulant, now Mére Providence. The dying 
woman seemed wrapped in the contemplation of realities 
that surrounded her. The future appeared to be un- 
folded before her eyes in a series of animated pictures 
which she made known by exclamations, Most of the 
events which she made known were counected with the 
house, and have been fulfilled in a most striking manner. 
The others announced political revolutions which were 
verified in 1848. Some, however, seem now to be coming 
to pass, but no date was stated. ‘The newspapers fixed 
these afterwards, Mére Providence, on hearing all these 
predictions, said to the dying woman that it would be 
better for her to confide matters so serious to a nun than 
to a postulant about to quit her noviciate in consequence 
of the violent opposition of her family. The sister replied : 
“When you are of age to take your vows, your mother 
will no longer oppose your doing so; and it is to you 
alone that I wish to confide these things, because it is 
you alone who will see their fulfilment.” In fact, six 
months after the death of the attendant, Mére Providence 
lost her mother, and was at liberty to devote herself to a 
religious life, and she alone survives of all her contem- 
poraries..... Although she is ninety-two years of age, 
she enjoys quite exceptional gaiety and health... . } io 
precise date was fixed by Seur Marianne, yet Mére Pro- 
vidence never confounded the events of 1848 with those 
of the present time, and of late vears, when the political 
horizon became over-clouded, she gave the following 
answer to questions put to her :—*‘ No; it is not the time 
for ‘great events.’” Now she thinks that the time has 
come. It was, in fact, very difficult to decide whether 
Sceur Marianne wished to speak of a civil war or of a war 
against foreigners. However, some details which have 
not been given by the newspapers left us in no doubt. 
rhe invasion and its consequences were very clearly 
announced.’ ” 


J. P. EARWAKER. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


PORTRAIT OF TURLOUGH O’CAROLAN, ETC. 
(4% S. vi. 324, 392.) 

Mr. PrnKERTON thinks a portrait of ‘Carolan 
by a Dutch artist “a very watihaly story,” simply 
because, as he alleges, portrait painters were 
scarce in Ireland even so late as the time of 
Carolan, and that he (Carolan) “as a travelling 
harper (?) was most unlikely to have met one.” 
Mr. Prvxerton further states that the ancient 
Irish harp was unknown so far back as 1689, 
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because, according to a Life of James 11, “at his 
(James's) first entrance into the liberty of the 
city (Dublin) there was a stage built, covered 
with tapestry, where two played on Welsh harps.” 
As to the first objection, I think it easily disposed 


of. I assert that portrait painters were not scarce | 


in Ireland in the commencement of the eighteenth 
century; on the contrary, I believe they were 
more numerous at that period and throughout the 
eighteenth century than they have been since. 
The nobility and gentry of the country, as a rule, 
were then resident. Absenteeism was looked 
upon in avery different light from what it was 
afterwards, and the arts and manufactures were 
encouraged with great spirit. There is no doubt 
that Dutch painters visited Ireland in those times. 
Vander Egan, for instance, a well-known Dutch 
artist, visited the county and city of Waterford 
(and what was to prevent him visiting other Irish 
counties and cities ?) during the lifetime of Caro- 
lan, and executed paintings at Curraghmore, the 
residence of the then Lord Viscount Tyrone, at 
the Guild Hall, Waterford, and at Whitfield, the 
residence of Thomas Christmas, Esq. (See Smith’s 
History of Waterford, pp- 77-88, X&c.) Other 
Dutch artists may have been elsewhere in Ire- 
land. There is nothing shown or proved to the 
contrary ; and, of all men in the world, who was 
an artist more likely to meet in the houses of the 
noble and the wealthy than the ever-welcome 
minstrel with his harp and voice? and whose 
portrait would a painter desire to execute sooner 
than that of the blind son of song, whose counte- 
nance was radiant with genius, and whose charm- 
ing minstrelsy continues to awaken a sympathetic 
echo in every soul even in our own days? As 
to Mr. PrxKkerton’s second objection, I believe it 
to be equally easy of disposal. Of the existence 
of the ancient Irish harp, and of a society of Irish 
harpers who were accustomed to meet annually 
in Belfast even within the last half century, 
every one who knows anything of Irish music or 
of the history of Ireland is perfectly cognisant ; 
and Mr. Pinkerton thereforeassumes fartoo much 
when he concludes that the ancient Irish harp 
was quite forgotten in the days of Carolan, be- 
cause two Welsh harps were used on the occasion 
of the first public entry into the Irish metropolis 
of James Il. Now, just at that very time—viz. 
in 1698—+the vulgar and vilifying satire called the 
Irish Hudibras was printed and published in 
London, which thus describes Irish gentlemen of 
the period :— 
“ There was old Threicy (Tracy) and old Darcy 

Playing all weathers on the clarsey, 

The Irish harp, whose rusty metal 

Sounds like a patching of a kettle.” 


(See Prendergast’s Cromuellian Settlement, p. 1xi. 
8vo, London, 1865, where these lines are also 
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quoted). At this very moment in Dublin and in 
Belfast Mr. Prykerton might hear both Welsh 
and Irish harps. 

On that portion of Mr.- Prxkerton’s note 
relative to the skull of Carolan in Kilronan church- 
yard I will not dwell. Mr. Walker's Historica 
Memoirs of the Irish Bards is a far better autho- 
rity than Mr. Prvkerton ; and when I am aware 
that local tradition, which may be heard of in 
every house in Connaught, clearly has it that the 
skull with the perforation for a bit of ribbon, as a 
distinctive mark, which lay on a stone shelf in 
Kilronan cemetery for many years, was the veri- 
table skull of Carolan, one of the most famous of 
our national ministrels, I am quite sure it will be 
admitted as probable at least, even though op- 
posed ‘by the contradictory assertions (without 
proof) of Mr. Pryxerton, who can know little of 
that Ireland of which he writes so offhand. 


Would Mr. Pryxerton drop a line to the 
parish clergy of Kilronan to ask about this skull 
of Carolan? If he looks at Black’s Guide to Ire- 
land, p. 302, he will see that the skull of the 
Irish sea queen, Grace O’Meally, was stolen to 
Scotland tu be ground into manure. Could the 
same fate have befallen Carolan’s ? 

On the oceasion of a recent visit to the Royal 
Irish Academy I was favoured with a view ofa 
small cabinet three-quarter-length portrait of 
Turlough O'Carolan, with an inscription attached 
to it on paper, to the effect that it was presented 
by the Rey. Dr. Tisdale. It is painted on thin 
copper or tin. The bard is represented blind, ina 
green court dress, frilled shirt-front, lace cuffs, wig, 
&c., and about twenty-five or thirty years of age. 
This is not the portrait from which the engraving 
was taken for Hardiman’s Jrish Minstrelsy, nor 
does it appear to be the one which was in the 
possession of Mr. Thomas Finn of Carlow. There 
would seem, however, to be very little doubt that 
it is a contemporary portrait. 

Maurice Lenraan, M.R.LA. 


Limerick. 
VESTMENT QUERY. 
(4 8S. vi. 416.) 
“White albs plain” are albs of linen as dis- 


| tinct from coloured silks, which were sometimes 


used, and not having the detached portions of 
embroidery called apparels, which had to be taken 
off every time the alb was washed, and then 
stitched on again. The apparels appear never to 
have been considered de rigueur, but rather, so to 
speak, de lure. Symbolical meanings have been 
attached to them, as to everything else of the 
kind. Durandus connects the apparels on the 
| wrists with a miraculous legend of St. Martin. 
The four apparels of the alb with the one of the 
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amice have been said to represent the five wounds. 
The chief symbolism of the white linen alb is 
obvious, and it may be that the Reformers 
thought it was interfered with by the _ app: arels, 
which moreover were inconvenient to take otf and 
on, had no very evident or edifying symbolism 
f their own, and were not used at all in many 
eases. They were, when used at other times, 
yften at least laid aside at penitential seasons. It 
bas been thought that they were abolished be- 
cause so often made vehicles of heraldic or other 
fantastic devices, but this was also the case with 
chasubles, &c. They certainly add greatly to the 
beauty of the set of vestments as worn, and hide 
or protect parts which are otherwise apt to get 
tumbled and soiled. But the e xisting rubric ex- 
cludes their use in the Church of England if, as 
is generally supposed, it sends us back to the 
rubric in the First Book of Edward, and not to a 
time before that. There is a great deal about 
apparels i in Rock’s Church of Our one lassie 












N. Kelsey, Brigg. 


Embroidered albs are merely o_o not 
symbolical. They were styled “apparelled” when 
they had s aquare pieces of emb roidery sewed on, 
behind and before, at the bottom of the alb. The 
reason for their being forbidden at the change of 
religion in Edward VI.’s time was merely r to do 
away, as much as possible, with ornan of 
every kind in sacred vestments. F. C. ‘IL 





The rubric alluded to by W. Mars is gene- 
ally considered to interdict the use of what are 
called “apparelled ” albs—z. e. albs upon whi 
four patches of embroidered stuff are sewn; two 
at the bottom of the skirt, front and back, and 
two on the sleeves above the weasel These ap- 
parels were supplemented by a fifth one on the 
amice, which appeared above the ¢ hasub! » round 
about the neck, and they symbolised the five 
wounds of our Lord. 

But, although this is the gel 1eral interpre tation 
of the expression “ white alb plain,” it is quite 
possible that what the compilers of the first Ed- 
wardine liturgy intended to interdict was not 
embroidered, but coloured albs—albs, that is, the 
groundwork of which was composed of red, blue, 
green, or even black material. These were com- 
mon in medieval times, and however beautiful 
as works of art, were — subversive of the 
symbolism of the alb, which signifies the white 
robe in which our Lord was arrayed, and the 
innocence and spotlessness of life a a hould 
adorn His ministers. 

Even if the “ white alb plain” were intended 
to exclude the apparels, the prohibition ceased to 
bind in law—pace re cent ecclesiastical judgments— 
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when the f.iturgy of 1553 made, not the vest- 
ments used ordered under the book of 1549 
(Edward’s third year), but those in use in “ the 
second year of ’.that king, the standard for subse- 
quent usage. SARISBURIENSIS. 


A “white alb plain” means one without an 
wphrey or apparel, an ornamental accessory, but 
not a necessary appendage of the sleeve, cuffs, 
nd sometimes of the front and back of the lower 

tion of this dress, or even also affixed on the 
breast and back. I believe apparels are only par- 
tially used now on the Continent. In England 
lain albs were worn at certain times before the 
Reformation. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


rHE PATRONYMIC *“ -ING” IN NORTH-ENGLISH 
PLACE-NAMES. 
(4° S. v. 559; vi. 61, 120, 303, 418.) 

. J.C, ATKINSON gives “ passing notice to 
Pi fact that the stroke over the vowel 
den ting the omission of n is often omitted by the 
ld scribes or copy ists, and notthe leas st infrequently 
in names involving the element -ing both x and g 
(or ec, which constantly |?] does duty for g) are 
mitted ”—a statement perhaps in some sort cor- 
rect, though the conclusion Mr. ATKINSON seeks 
to draw does not necessarily follow; at least he is 
10t fortunate in some of the examples which he 
cites. In his list of thirteen names, “all but one 
or two,” he says, “from Yorkshire Domesday,” 
there are at least five, clearly I think six, to which 
i does not apply. These are Crachitorp, Sendri- 
1, Waleton, i lpericham, Seuenicton, and Patric- 

tune, in which are found, certainly “ without’ 
1 “doubt,” the ascertained Scandinavian per- 


Vali, Hialp-Erik, and 











} 


1 names Kraka, Sindri, 

veinvik.* Four of these names first in order, taken 
from Landnaimabok, will be found in Ferguson's 
Northmen; the last two are from my own memo- 
randa of medizeval Danish or Scandinavian proper 
met with in the course of my reading. 


names, 
Patrick is a Lowland Scotch and presumably 
sea-borne surname (Danish, Swedish, or Norwe- 
gian), the older forms of which were “ Patrik” 
and ** Patric.” Some of the other names too, as 
they now stand, present a suspiciously Norse 
appearance. Ton or tin, and ham, are Scan- 
dinavian as well as Ang glo-S axon, and Yorkshire 
nd the neighbouring counties were Danish, ¢. e. 
Scandinavian, settlements. It seems idle to talk 
f ‘percentage ” — reference to a questic n in 
which neither disputant has any means of know- 
ing his dictum to +. true. As to Mr. ATKINSON'S 
ideas of “ proof,” probability at most is generally 





* Ferguson has Svein; the latter portion seems to be 
vik, a bay. 
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all that can be reached; though in some cases, as 
in the examples just cited, amounting to moral 
certainty. Ferguson finds, rightly as I believe, 
the Scandinavian personal names Hering, in the 
place-name “ Harrington”; Hemming, in “ Hem- 


ming’s-hill” ; Hnokan, in “ Knocking tofts”; Hun-~ | 


ding, in “Hunting how”; Rotinn, in “ Roting- 
ton,”—which, if Mr. Arkrnson will allow me to 
say “I think,” is also found in “ Rottingdean.” The 
English surnames “Hawking” and “ Hemmens” 
appear identical with the Norse personal names 
Haukin or Hauken, and Hemming-r. There is 
“Hawking-craig,” otherwise “Hawkin* Craig,” so 
called by the natives, where Dr. Daniel Wilson tells 
us the hawks still breed even to the present day. 
In regard to Mr. Taylor's view of what he calls 
* Anglo-Saxon,” too much importance is not to be 
attached to the opinions of a writer who gravely 
tells us that the reasoning of philologists is so 


“cogent” as to enable us to set aside the direct 


testimony of “so good an authority as Cesar, who 
tells us that the Belge were Germans.” This 
hardly, as I suppose, expresses the truth that re- 
veals itself to intelligence. The author of a book 
of Etymons, published in Edinburgh in 1826, 
has — 

“Inc. 1. As a termination of participles, is Gothic 
ing, end; Teut. ing, ende; Sax. ing, Latin ens. 2. A 
diminutive termination, like It. ini; Ir. yn, Gothic ung ; 
Swed. yng; Teut. ing, properly young, is metaphorically 
little. 3, Annexed to names of places, is generally from 
Goth. eng ; Swed. eng ; Island. enge ; Sax. ing ; Scotch 
inch, a meadow. This last from Guth. eng, in sound 
corrupted to angh, ink, softened to inch (insh).” 

A Mippte Temprar. 


“ ENGLAND'S REFORMATION,” AND DODD'S 
“ CHURCH HISTORY.” 
(4® §S. vi. 300, 396.) 
To the list of the works of Thomas Ward given 
by F. C. H. must be added — 


| 
“Some Queries to the Protestants concerning the | 


English Reformation. By T. W. Gent.” London, 1687, 
4to, 8 pp. — 

and to which the tract referred to in the Editorial 
note (p. 300) is an answer. 


omitted is — 


Another work 


| 
“ An Interesting Controversy with: Mr. Ritchel, Vicar 


of Hexham, by Thomas Ward, Author of the Cantos and 
the Errata of the Protestant Bible, from a Manuscript 
written by himself.” Manchester, 1819, 8vo, 295 pp. 

To this volume a Life of Ward, much more ample 
than that in Dodd, is prefixed. Several biblio- 
graphical notices of the tracts of Ward, and of 
his answers, will be found in Mr. Jones’s very 
valuable “Catalogue of the Authors for and 


Dan. en. Craig=Teut. hrag. 
+ I quote from memory. 


This is substantially what 
he does say. 





| 
| against Popery,” founded on Peck, and published 
in the Chetham Series, in 2 vols., 1859-65, 4to. 
| The references to the pages where they oceur will 
be seen in vol, ii. p. 485, under the name “ Thomas 
| Ward.” 
I take this opportunity of inquiring whether 
| there is any prospect of the late Canon Tierney’s 
edition of Dodd’s Catholic Church History being 
completed. Surely there must be some supine- 
ness in the great Roman Catholic body, in t ing 
no steps to accomplish this very necessary work. 
It is now just twenty years ago since, in the pages 
of “N. & Q.,” that completion was promised by 
the learned editor; and in a private letter to 
myself, written some time afterwards, he stated 
that he had made large collections for adding to 
and correcting the biographical and bibliogra- 
phical portion of Dodd which remained to be 
— These collections, I presume, are still in 
eing, and might be made serviceable for a prose- 
cution of the work by another editor. But in 
case no other editor, with the requisite degree of 
knowledge and research, can be induced to under- 
take it, it would be far better that the remaining 
text of Dodd should be printed as a sixth volume 
uniformly with the preceding five, even without 
any addition, correction, or comment, save only the 
addition of an index, than that the last edition 
should remain in its present imperfect state. That 
the biographies and lists of the works of Roman 
Catholic authors, which are given in the Church 
history, are often incomplete and inaccurate, every 
one conversant with the subject will readily ac- 
knowledge; but, after all, they afford the best 
foundation we have for a full and satisfactory per- 
formance, and at present those who are interested 
in Dodd have the great disadvantage of being 
required to possess both editions, the former of 
which still oe up a high price. If no pub 
lisher would mm i. the concluding volume as 
a speculation, a sufficient number of subscribers 
might without difficulty be obtained to remove 
all possible chance of its turning out commer- 
cially an unproductive publication. I shall be 
glad if these remarks have any influence in caus- 
ing this literary desideratum to be at last supplied. 
JAMES CROSSLEY. 





THE CROWN ON COINS. 
(4 S. vi. 414.) 


The reason why the crown disappears from the 
heads of our sovereigns on their coins about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, is because the 
taste, fashion, or rather art, changed, and the last 
tinges of medieval feeling were extinguished 
about that time by the love of “the classical,” 
which continued down to the second quarter of 
this century, when “the medieval ” again ‘came 
to the front”; and although it has wonderfully 
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ternal arrangements; and I hope has now culmi- 
nated, by placing in Hyde Park a gilded edifice, 
which I suppose is as false—considering how the 
roof and lantern are peel it is possible 
for an architect, under th 

colour, to contrive. The first three coinages, 
however, of Charles II. were struck in the same 
manner as those of his father, ¢. e. by the hammer, 
and not by the mill; and these have the crown 
upon the king's head, dates 1660-1661. (See 
Hawkins, p. 210.) From this latter date to 1847, 
when the first florin was struck, the heads of our 


(of course omitting Mary II. and Anne). I am 
uncertain if the so-called “Gothic” crown by 
Wyon, on which our Gracious Queen appears 
crowned, was struck before the first type of the 
florin; but I know it appeared in 1847. As re- 
gards the occurrence of the crowned head on the 
coins of other European powers since the middle 
of the seventeenth century, I have been struck, 
since looking the subject up, by the fact that it 
occurs principally upon provincial money, such 
as the Austrian money for Silesia, the Polish 
money for Danzig, &c. &c. 

Ihave made the following list out of Bonne- 
ville, folio, Paris, 1806; Fliessbach’s Miinzsamm- 
lung, Leipzig, 1856; and Neueste Miinzkunde, 
Leipzig, 1853. 
figure is represented, as in the Austrian gold for 
Hungary, the figure is always crowned. 





List of the Principal Coins of Europe having the Sovereign's 
tead crowned, 1630-1850, 

Ferdinand II. (for Breslau), double ducat, 1630, 

Philip 1V. (for Flanders), double sovereign, 1647. 

Cosmos IIT. (Tuscany), Livornina, 1649. [A curious 
crown, like late Roman emperors. } 

John of Poland (for Elbing), species thaler, 1651. 

Ferdinand III. (for Silesia), five-ducat piece, 1657. 

Frederic III. of Denmark (for Gliickstadt), species 
thaler, 1664. 

John III. (for Dantzig), species thaler, 1685. 

Charles IL. (for Flanders), double sovereign, 1686. 

Louis XV., crown-pistole, 1717. 

Marie-Thérese (for Netherlands), sovereign, 1750. 

Augustus III. of Poland, ducat de Leipzig, 1756 (and 
his 32-groschen pieces for Dresden and Leipzig.) 

m4 


“Tur Dump Wire or AnEerpour” (4" §, vi. 
390.)—More than forty years have passed since I 
heard this song, or at least the principal part of it, 
in the far west of Ireland, where a portion of my 
childhood was spent. The village carpenter, then 
& fine handsome man in the prime of life, and a 
universal favourite, used to sing it with appro- 
priate action. 
about him, and beg him to indulge us with it, 





improved our church architecture, still it has 
given us at the cost of millions a palace at West- 
minster noted for the excessive meanness of its 
river-front and absurd inconvenience of its in- 


e enervating influence of 


sovereigns on their coins have been laureated only | 


In those coins where a whole | 


How often did we children crowd | 





and rarely were we a of our expected 


pleasure. No one knew the song as a Scotch one, 
or by any other name than “The Dumb Wife.” 
Another song in the Scots dialect was sung then 
also; but the singer, though making a tolerably 
| good attempt at the pronunciation of the words, 
had no idea either of the country or meaning of 
it. The only part of it I remember are the 
lines : — 


“ «What are ye doin’, my lo’esome leddy ?’ 
* Spinnin’ a sark for my son,’ said she.” 

Nearly all the stories in Campbell's Tales of the 
West Highlands were common then; and what 
is curious, not merely were the events of the tales 
similar, but they were related in the very words 
given by Campbell. This is a remarkable fact, 
for the relaters of these tales in the west of Ire- 
land were perfectly ignorant of the existence of 
the Highlands. CrYwkm. 

Porth yr Aur, Carnarvon. 


| Is not the ballad of the “ Dumb Maid” founded 
on an amusing legend of Adam and Eve? Old 
as this is, it may be new to some readers of 
“N. & Q.,” and therefore I send it as I have 
heard it related : 

| When Eve was presented by the Almighty to 
| Adam, she was all that he could wish, except 


that she could not speak. Adam represented to 
the great Creator this sad defect in his wife; and 
he was told to pluck a sage leaf, and rub it over 
her tongue, and that she would then be able to 
talk. Adam gathered a whole handful of sage 
leaves, and rubbed them all upon Eve's tongue, 
She at once began to speak, and kept on talking 
so fast that Adam again complained to God that 
now his wife talked too much. “ That,’’ said the 
Almighty, “is all your own fault. I told you to 
rub only one leaf, and if you had so done, your 
wife would have spoken moderately and at season- 
able times; but as you disobeyed my order, and 
employed a whole handful of sage leaves, you 
must be content to abide by the consequence.” 
F. C. H. 


| There is a well-known nursery ditty to the 
| same measure and tune as the above, viz.— 


“ There was a little man, 
And he had a little gun, 
And the bullets were made of lead, lead, lead ; 
Hie went unto the brook, 
And he shot a little duck, 
And the bullets they went all thro’ the head, head, 
head.” 


The tune that I have always heard to the ditty 
is “ Pretty Peggy of Derby, O!” Is not the air 
| English ? The doggerel of “ Peggy” has no con- 
nection with Ireland, except so far as the “regi- 
ment of Irish dragoons” is concerned. The scene 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 


| is Derby. 
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” ~ - | 
“Pranxty ” (4 8. vi. 300.) —Your correspond- | 


ent E. V. asks the meaning of this word. It 
appears to have been originally “ Flaxsaraidh,” 
pron yunced Flararee, and signifies a harp tune of 
a sportive and animated character, not intended 
for words or dancing. It moves in triplets with a 
six-eight measure, and is not bound to any num- 
ber of bars. It is less animated in motion than a 
jig, thus giving greater facility for the use of 
fanciful or playful ornamentation. It owes its 
origin to the celebrated Irish bard Carolan 

As regards the etymology of the word there is 
considerable difficulty. Mr. Eugene Curry, how- 
ever, offers the following ingenious conjecture :— 

“The word Flarsaraidh will be immediately recog- 
nised as implying something relating to flax. Now, in 
Carolan’s time it was a universal custom—-still continued 
in many districts — when a number of young women 
were collected together for the purpose of spinning, either 
within a house or, in fine weather, at the road-side, if a 
gentleman, a pedlar, or a musician approached the place, 
he was stopped by a thread which the girls drew across 
it; or, if he entered the house, by winding it around him, 
and at the same time greasing his.boots or shoes with 
their oily wool, if that were the material at hand. This 
fragile obstruction it was considered disgracefully ungal- 
lant and churlish to break; and the permission to pass 
on was only to be obtained by the gift, from a gentle- 
man, of some money, from a pedlar, of some small article 
of woman’s wear—as a ribbon or brass finger-ring — 
and, from a musician, of lots of frolicsome dancing tunes, 
which would set the girls in motion. And as it will be 
easily understood that Carolan, in his peregrinations, 
must have frequently—and probably not unwillingly— 
found himself involved within the inviolable web of the 
Connaught mirthful spinners, it seems more than possible 
that it was such occurrences that suggested to him a 
name, derived from the material of their occupation, for 
a class of tunes which was so peculiarly expressive of 
the gaiety and wild extravagances which so often at- 
tended scenes of this kind.”—The Petrie Collection of the 
Ancient Music of Tre land, P» 15. 

Epwanrp F. Rrwpavtr. 


(th 


Pracorn (4 8. vi. 299.)—The “ pib-corn ” or 
“hornpipe ” was formerly a favourite rustic in- 
strument very common in Wales and Cornwall. 
It consists of a wooden pipe with seven holes, 
surmounted by a horn at each end, the one to 
collect the wind blown into it by the mouth, and 
the other to convey the sound as modulated by 
the performer. It is nineteen inches in length, the 
tone a medium between the flute and clarionet. 
Jones (the Welsh bard), who wrote at the end of 
the last century, says :— 

“This instrument of peace, or rural pipe, is now pecu- 
liar to the Isle of Anglesey, where it is played by the 
shepherds, and tends greatly to enhance the innocent 
delight of pastoral life.”— Musical and Poetical Relichs of 
the Welsh Bards, p. 116. 

Epwarp F. Rrepactt. 


Mrracte Pray (4S, vi. 4, 83, 141.)\—There 
is an account in the Encyclopediana (voce “ Co- 
medie”) of a tragic incident at a dramatic per- 


formance in Sweden, which has a similarity to 





the articles above.referred to, though the assumed 
duke differs materially. It is stated that the 
first comedy (scarcely a correct term for the 
nature of the piece) in Sweden was in the reign 
of King John II., and it was then much behind 
the performances of the rest of Europe, appearing 
indeed to have been a Miracle Play. It repre- 
sented the death of our Saviour. The actor who 
performed the part of Longis was so carried 
away in the fervour of his acting that he actually 
pierced the side of the person representing Christ 
on the cross, who fell dead on the actress per- 
forming the Virgin Mary, and thus she was killed. 
The king, in a rage, flew at Longis, and cut off 
his head; and the audience, with whom that 
actor was a favourite, immediately arose and de- 
stroyed the king. Here is almost the tragedy of 
the Mayence play. ‘The dates are certainly wide 
apart, for John Il. of Sweden reigned in the latter 
part of the fifteenth and earlier part of the six- 
teenth centuries, and, according to history, did not 
meet with a violent death, Wx. Sanpys. 


Oronancuvs (4" S, vi. 272, 399.) —Have your 
correspondents Dr. Drxon and P. P. any authority 
for making the botanical name of broom-rape oro- 
banchus? All the works on botany with which I 
am acquainted write orobanche, and I think if 
P. P. will refer again to his Sowerby he will find 
it so. Smith’s Latin-English Dictionary gives the 
word orobanche ; Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon gives 
dpoBd-yxn OY dpeBdexn as the Greek for broom-rape, 
and dpé3axxos as the fruit of the wadfovpos, the 
Rhamnus paliurus—a plant which has no connec- 
tion whatever with the broom-rape. 

Winiim WIckHAM. 

The Athenzum. 


‘ 


Nursery Ruymes (2™ §S, i. 171.) — Having 
been courteously supplied by H. W. F. of York 
with the entire piece of nursery folk lore (as sung 
by his father seventy years ago) whereof I could 
only give the first verse, I send it to “N. & Q.” 
for acceptance, thinking it much too curious to be 
unprinted and forgotten. H. W. F. judges from 
similarity of style that Collins, who wrote “ Golden 
Days of Good Queen Bess,” must also have written 
the — 

“QUARREL OF THE ALPHABET. 
“ Great A was alarméd at B’s bad behaviour, 

Because C, D, E, and F, denied G a favour, 

H got a husband with I, J, K, and L, 

M married Mary and taught scholars how to spell ; 

A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J. K, L, M, N, 

O, P, Q, R, 8, T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z. 

“Tt went hard at first with N, O, P, and Q, 

With R, S, T, with single and doubl> U, 

The X and the Y it stuck in their gizzards, 

Till they were made friends by the two crooked izzards; 

A, B, C, &e. 
“ This A, B, C, so little is it thought about, 
Although by its aid great knowledge is brought about: 
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Tis the croundwork of science, of wisdom the key, 
For what does a man know that knows not A, B, C, Sir? 
He is a blockhead, take it from me, Sir, 
That does not know his A, B, C, Sir. 
“ Here’ $s your pretty little fiddlers pretend to ape their 
1 better get the hornbook and study all their 
t do they know but A, , Sir, 
r letters, D, E, . a. Sir ? 
D, E, F, and G, Sir, 
nut ior every key, Sir. 
is, they don’t mind their precisi 
unut they can run a division: 
f poetry to music must yield O, 
i ing to pretty Billy Shield * ¢ 
pretty Billy Shield O, 
The Laureat is nothing to pretty Billy Shield O 
“Dear Sir, you must excuse me, if I’m not 

My hoarse v ind harmony are not in uni 

If you « ir ners, as censure is free, Sir. 

As a songster er, I'm but in A, B, 

And il wr 
You are not 
. Drxon. 

Seaton Durham. 

Cructrix UND IN Womersiey CuvrRcn 
(4" S. vi. 409.) —The antiquity of the practice of 
repres niing the feet of our Blessed Saviour on 
the cross, as pierced each with a nail separately, 
must be in great measure determined by th 

nails discovered by St. Helen, 
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1226, and afte 


his death great multitudes saw the impressions of 
the sacred wounds of our Saviour in his hands and 
feet, and there was a nail in each foot, the heads 
appearing round and black above the instep of 
each foot, and the p ints as if clenched with a 
hammer underneath each foot, as described by 
St. Bonaventure in his Life of St. Francis. : 

It was evidently then an opinion maintained in 

* I suppose the musician so unceremoniously dealt 
With was William Shield, one of the very best of Enzlish 


Sir, 
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the early ages of the Church, that our Lord’s feet 
were placed and nailed separately; and hence 
the crucifix, evidently a procession cross, found 
at Womersley, may easily have been of earlier 
, C. HL 


This valuable curiosity has been examined by 
several local antiquaries and exhibited before 
the Society of Antiquaries in London. Two full- 
page woodcut engravings of it have also, by the 
kind permission of Lady Hawke, been taken by 
the Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Association; and a paper upon it, containing full 
information on all the points alluded to by Mr. 
PickForRD, will shortly appear, it is believed, in 
the Journal of that society. The secretary, 
F. Barber, Esq., F.S.A., Rastrick, Brighouse, 
most courteous, and would, I am 
gladly answer any further - inquiry. 


is 


quite § 
F. 





Tae AvtomaTon Cress-PLarer (4 8. y. 563 ; 
vi. 49, 115.) — Maelzael’s automaton was burnt 
twelve years ago in the fire which consumed the 


Museum in this city. It belonged at the 
John K. Mitchell, a prominent physi- 
all wa P Arson 


over one hundred and 


Chinese 
time to Dr. 
‘ian. It was sufficiently large to 
six feet high, and weighing 
fifty pounds to enter it and work it. Poe’s ex- 
planation of the manner of working it was found 
to be correct. Bar-Porxt. 











Philadelphia 

Inpexes (4% §. vi. 434)—As a constant 
student, and f vequel it readas at public libraries, I 
would suge st the formation of a staff of index 
compilers, whose duty would be to supply the 


omission of author or publisher where required. 
This might be instituted upon the principle that 
regulates purchase in | some cases; t. e. a book of 
‘Indexes Wanted” might pen for si 
and the number of applicants under 
would t] st of necessity in each case. 


A. H. 
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“Cry Bo to A Goosr” (4" S, yi. 94, 164, 221, 
372.)—Mr. Rankin has fathered on Burns an 
anecdote which must be a century older than his 


time. To say nothing of the fact that there was 
no Lord Boyd ey with Burns, it is 
something quite new to hear that the poet was in 
the habit of replying to every remark in rhy me, 
or of treating every one who cried “ Bo” to 
to a stanza. There is nothing vraisemblable in 
the anecdote as told by Mr. Rank, either as 
regards the persons or the circumstances. I hay 
heard told by an old Ayrshire gentleman of a 
celebrated idiot, one of a class which furnishes 
Dean Ramsay with some excellent stories, who 
dwelt in Kilmarnock in days gone by, and who 
was celebrated for his rhyming powers, 


him 





a 


which 
led him to reply in verse to every observation 
i Kilmarnock and his son Lord 


u 


euabl 


made to him, L . 
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Boyd, when riding near Kilmarnock, one da 
happened to meet the poor fellow in the road, 
ont determined to make trial of his powers; but 
laid their plans so as to give him as little to take 
hold of as possible. When they came close to 
him, they leant over their horses’ necks, and cried 
“ Boo!” loudly. Upon which, without a moment's 
hesitation, he exclaimed : — 
“ There's Lord Kilmarnock and Lord Boyd, 

Of manners baith alike are void ; 

Just like bulls amang the kye, 

They ‘ boo’ at ilk ane that gangs by.” 

Possibly the story may be even older than the 

date I have heard assigned to it.* F. M. 8. 


Count Gonpomar’s “Transactions” (4" S, 
vi. 368, 421.)—Although I have little doubt that 


Thomas Scot was the author of Vor Populi, it | 


certainly was doubted at the time. Chamberlain, 
writing to Joseph Mead, Feb. 2, 1620-1, says: — 

“Scot of Norwich, who is said to be the author of 
Vor Populi, they say is now fled, having as it seems 
fore-notice of the pursuivant.” 

Sir Simonds D’Ewes says the book contained 
many particulars of “singularnotionand of moment, 
which made it to be generally approved of.” It 
certainly set forth some truths, but was published 
at an unseasonable time, and highly incensed 
the king. I fancy Vox Populi is something more 
than the “production of Scot’s own imagination.” 
At any rate, Gondomar felt its effects severely ; 


for at this time, as D’Ewes says, “he feared the | 


people’s eyes to be opened,” and dreaded the 
effect “ of the discovery of his villanous practices.” 
Such was the public indignation against the 
Spanish ambassador, that his house in Holborn 
had to be secured by a guard of soldiers. 

The fact that Vox Populi was reprinted in 1659 
and 1679, under a different title and with the 
name of Sir Robert Cotton as the author, was 
pointed out by Lowndes. There is surely no 
authority for thus assigning the authorship. 
* Indeed John Rowland, who put forth the 1659 
edition, says, in his dedication to Sir William 
Pastons — 

“ and for the further commendation, it bears in the fron- 
tispiece the name of that ever famous antiquary Sir 
Robert Cotton, who was never wont to treasure up any- 
thing but what was rare; nor can I certainly say whether 
it were pen'd by himself or not.” 

This statement seems almost sufficient to set aside 
* Cotton’s claim to the authorship, especially when 
we have before us a better claimant. 

Epwarp F, Ropar. 


TRANSLATIONS oF Homer (4" S, vi. 156.)—The 
translation of the Jliad by William G. Caldcleugh, 





[* As we are unable, to our regret, to find room for 
the story illustrative of this proverbial saying, we must 
refer our readers to Charles Leslie’s Rehearsals, second 
edition, 1750, ii. 73,—Ep. } 














Eoq., recently published, is in blank verse, Mr, 
Caldcleugh is a member of the Philadelphia bar. 
Unepa, 

Philadelphia. 

Lystensis (4th S. vi. 344, 427.) —F. C. H. 
never writes but to the purpose, still I cannot rest 
satistied with Zisi as the root of Lysiensis. Ge- 
minus when writing in English calls himself 
Gemini, and so I think he must have been an 
Italian. J. Drxon. 

“Es” anp “ En” (4" S. vi. 396.)—There is no 
difference in the meaning of these two words, for 
ésis as good a French word as en, and has nothing 
to do with en les, nor with any abbreviation, 
except it be the Greek «is, from whence it is de- 
rived. If Mr. J. Payne will turn to so common 
a French dictionary as that of Asborne de Chaste- 
lain, he will find that és is noted as derived from 
the Greek. Both és and en signify “ of” or “in 
the.” In universities and academies of countries 
where the French is spoken—as France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, &c., the my are generally made 
out in the language of the country, and not in 
Latin. ‘“ Bachelier és science,” “ Docteur és 
Droit,” “ Docteur és Philosophie,” Xc., are used 
instead of “ Bachelier en,” &c. Kc. The és is 
considered more official and classical than en. 
But in appending the degree to a signature, or 
using it on an address-card or title-page, the dip- 
lomatic antiquated word is abandoned for the more 
modern en. Out of college the use of 2s would be 
regarded as singular and pedantic. 

James Henry Drxon. 


Bana-Beecar (4" S. vi. 278, 306, 398.)— 
Seeing in a local newspaper an extract from thy 
paper relating to the office of “‘ bang-beggar,” in 
which it says that many now living may recollect 
the office being existent, especially in Lancashire, 
I beg leave to say that the office is not yet extinct 
in this town, as there is a bang-beggar attached to 
the chapel of St. John’s—a worthy man of the 
name of Warren. His duties are those of an a 
paritor, bell-ringer, and beadle. Generally he 
wears a livery on Sundays of blue coat and silver 
buttons, pink plush knee breeches, white silk 
stockings and cocked hat, and carries a formidable 
mace about six feet long, which is the insignia of 
his office, and which he not seldom uses, in his 
own phrase, to“ bang the beggars’ a ” (heads), 
the said beggars consisting of unruly boys in the 
free seats. 

The origin of the office is lost, as far as I know, 
even to tradition; but by inserting this in thy 
paper it may bring forth answers or suggestions 
from a better-learned pen than that of 

JosEerH JAKES. 

Plumtrees, Walmersley Road, Bury, Lancashire. 

Cumperton Borrom (4 S. vi. 298, 394.)— 
May not the obvious meaning of Cumberton help 











. merchant, named Timothy Dexter, in Salem, 
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to solve the true history of Cumberton Bottom ? 

For what do the words denote ?—the farm in the | 

valley. In the West of England, as in Wales, | 

there are places without number called Combe, or 

Cum, and not in these regions alone. Barton is | 

generally known as the farm attached to an ~—_ | 
. B. 


“Sxunner” (4 S, yi. 249, 330, 422.)—In the 
Lancashire dialect this word signifies to shiver, 
either from cold or fright. HERMENTRUDE. 

Commas AND Capitats (4 §, vi. 201, 241, 304, 
349, 440.)—As to the “charge of presumption ” 
against me, it was in these words (p. 305): “This 
sweeping charge of one ‘whose scholarship gets 
rusty on these small points’ I leave to the criti- 
cism of scholars.” 

The charge, I repeat, would have been well 
deserved had I known who the excellent TurrioLp 


was. 

On the other point it is quite true that Mr. 
TarIRI0LD had said that “ however” could begin 
a sentence, and 8’ ofy could not. I ought to have 
said that he did not seem to me to give due 
weight to the fact. 

I hope Mr. Turrrorp does not suppose that I 
did not know that the Homeric line was tv Zavédv, 
«rd. Lonly quoted part of it, and for my pur- 
pose ty would have been grammatically out of | 
place. LYTTELTON. 


About sixty years ago there was an eccentric 





Massachusetts, who had a work of his own writing, 
called A Pickle for the Knowing Ones, published, 
which contained no punctuation marks from be- | 
ginning to end, except in a few pages at the close, | 
which were entirely filled with commas, colons, 
semicolons, and periods, with a notice that each 
reader of the book might “mix them in to suit 
himself.” 

Timothy Dexter was the same person who sent 
a cargo of warming-pans to the West India 
islands; but he lost no money by this, for the 
—_ knocked the lids off and used them for 
ipping out molasses. UNEDA. 

“Bumper Seurre Jones” (4" S. vi. 300, 
377, 397, 425.)—Some account of Baron Dawson, | 
and extracts from the song of “Bumper Squire 
Jones,” occur in the recently published Lives of 
Lord Chancellors of Ireland, by J. R. O'Flanagan, | 
ii, 92, 93, : L. L. H. 
_ The words may be found in Armiger’s collec- 
tion of sporting songs. By-the-bye, who was 
Charles Armiger ? STEPHEN JACKSON. 


For replies to this query, I beg to offer my | 
thanks to the Editor, to Mr. CHAppett, and | 
icularly to F. V., who has kindly offered to | 
end me the air for transcription. If it will con- 
veniently pass through the post, and F. V. will 


| Ba 


forward it to my address as under, I will return 
it with my best acknowledgments. 

My query as to the exact meaning and deriva- 
tion of Planxty is still unanswered. 

Cambridge. E, Ventris, Clk. 

[Our Correspondent is referred to p. 212 of the present 
number, ] 

Nicwortas Drxon (4 8S. vi. 456.)—A very 
full list of the preferments held by Nicholas 
Dixon will be found in Testamenta Eboracensia, 
iii. 105 (Surtees Society, No. 45.) L. L. H. 


Earty Lonpon Taeatres (4" S, vi. 216, 306, 
423.)—The Fortune was burnt in December, 1621, 
according to a letter of John Chamberlayne to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, under date of the 15th of 
the above month, printed in The Court and Times 
of James the First, by the author of Memoirs of 
Sophia Dorothea (Colburn, 1849), ii. 280. The 
original communication is among the Birch MSS. 
in the Museum. Hen. S. BRENDON. 


GEOFFREY PLANTAGENET, Count OF ANJOU 
(4% §, vi. 299, 398.)—A pedigree of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet will also be found in Anderson’s Royal 
Genealogies, p. 742. Tertullus, the first person in 
the table, is said to have been made Count of 
Anjou on this side of Mayenne by Charles the 

ia. W. M. H.C. 


J. A. Px. will find the pedigree of the ances- 
tors of this nobleman in plate 605 of — 
“ Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of the World, 
. including the Genealogy of many other Per- 
sonages, &c. &c. By the Rev. William Betham, of Ston- 
ham Aspall, Suffolk.” Longman, Paternoster Row, and 
other publishers, 1795, 
A copy of which is in the possession of L. 


F. J. J. 


“Deatn oF THE Rep Kine” (4S. vi. 406.) — 
Will Dr. Dixon favour me with the name of the 
magazine in which, “ when a boy,” he pobliched 
a version of the spirited ballad he sends? I have 
long been endeavouring to ascertain the title of 


| that periodical. To prove that I, when a boy, read 


his composition, and that it has abided with me, 


| I quote the first verse in the original form: — 


“ Who is it that rides through the forest so green, 

And gazes with joy on the beautiful scene, 

With high-mettied courser, and helmeted head ? 

’Tis the monarch of England, stern William the Red.” 

I suppose the poem to have been published 
1825-30.* B. 7. Ee Ee 

“Bipe nis Triwe” (4S. vi. 340, 427.) —I 
agree with Lorp Lyrretron in thinking that this 
ohrase is neither “affected or peculiar,” for it 
= been familiar to my ears since childhood. Let 
me refer Jaypee for an instance of its use to 
the Bride of Lammermoor, where “1 bide my 





[* In Hone's Table Book, where are several of Dr. 
D1xon’s juvenile efforts, prose and verse.—Ep. 
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time ” is given as the motto of the ancient house 


of Ravenswood. The circumstances, too, which | 
originated its selection are also chronicled. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. | 
Bolton Perey, near Tadcaster. 
“ Tne Birrer Exp” (4" S., vi. 340, 427.) —This | 
seems not very wide of the mark, Prov. v. 4— 
“But her end is bitter as wormwood.” The | 
Septuagint gives “Torepoy pévro: mixpérepoy xodjjs 
ciphoes. The phrase may be “silly and unmean- 
ing,” but it has the authority of similar usage. 
To wit, “bitter words,” “ bitter cold,” “a bitter 
quarrel,” “a bitter child,” and, better than all, 
“ bitter-sweet,” the name of a well-known apple 
in these parts. Epauvunp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


I suspect this expression has a Biblical origin. 
It bears a resemblance to the speech of Abner to | 
Joab (after the fight, in which Abner’s men were 
worsted, though Asahel, Joab’s brother, was killed 
by Abner in the pursuit): “Shall the sword | 
devour for ever? knowest thou not that it will 
be bitterness in the latter end? how long will it 
be then ere thou bid the people return from fol- 
lowing their brethren?” (2 Sam. ii.26.) If this | 
phrase dates from the civil war in America, as 
tame LYTTELTON seems to think, it appears not 
unlikely that the coiner of it had in his mind the 
passage I have quoted, since tl was spoken 
during the civil war which prevailed in Israel 
after the death of Saul between the partisans of 
his only surviving son Ishbosheth and the friends 
of David. li. B. Forster. 

Hastings. 

Inisn Manvscripts (4% S. vi. 887.) —Sir John 
Gage Saunders Seabright, Bart., in a letter now 
before me states that Lhwyd’s Irish manuscripts 
are not at present at Beechwood, Hemel Hemp- 
stead; but he believes they were sold to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and perished in a disastrous fire 
some years ago. J. YEOWELL. 

Barnsbury. 








Prece-trmrz (4% S. yi. 249.) —In and about 
Coldstream, Berwickshire, “ piece-time” is the 
acknowledged term for a “wee snap” at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. “ Nockit” is synonymous 
with piece-time: one term is as much used as the 
other. On the English side of the border, near to 

serwick, the word “ fours” implies another “ wee 
bit” about four o’clock in the afternoon. 


J. Perry. 


Waltham Abbey. 
Cran MacAtrixe 


(4S. vi. 38% 


. 
). 


af Inine 
)—MacAlpin 


must be one of the oldest surnames in Scotland if 
the Rey. Dr. Thomas McLaughlan is correct in | 
what he states in his work The Early Scottish 
Church, &c., published in 1865. It is therein | 
mentioned (p. 92) that Saint Patrick, the cele- | 
brated missionary to the lrish, was “ the son of | 
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Calphurnius, or Patrick MacAlpine as he ig 
usually styled in the Scottish Highlands;” and 
again (p. 95) we are told that “ Patrick MacAlpine 
(and the very name sayours of Ben Nevis) or the 
son of Calphurnius, as Latinised by himself, was 
the son of a deacon who was himeelf the son of g 
presbyter named Potitus.” Now here we have 
a MacAlpine in existence above three hundred 
years before the supposed progenitor of the Siol 
Alpine, including the clan Gregor, was said to be 
born. It will be a very difficult matter to con- 
nect the Saint Patrick MacAlpines with the clan 
Gregor. However, it would not be astonishing in 
these days if some longheaded and imaginative 
genealogist would prove to his own satisfaction 
that Saint Patrick was a MacGregor and wore the 
Rob Roy tartan. Your correspondent says that 
his great-grandfather was born at Balmahaugh, 
the modern Balmaha, I take the liberty of saying 
that the old readings of the name of that locality 
were Balzellochmahaw and Ballochmahaw, mean- 
ing the “pass of, or near to, the sheet of water,” 
viz., Lochlomond. Is haugh a Gaelic or Lowland 
word ? INCHCAILLEACH, 

“ Le Granp Crrvs” (Kry to) (4" S. vi. 387, 
Under this heading 8. W. T. speaks of Mademoi- 
selle de Scudéry in her romance Artaméne, ou le 
Grand Cyrus. And I too had alw uys understood 
that that work was written by her. But, in the 
translation of it published by [fumphrey Moseley 
in 1653, the original is said to be “ written by that 
famous wit of France, Monsieur de Scudéry, 
Governour of Nostre Dame ;” and Moseley, in his 





| address to the reader, observes that “ nothing 


falls from Monsieur de Seudéry’s hand but is 
receiv’d there [#.e. in France] as an unquestionable 
Am I mistaken in supposing that this 
Governor of Nétre Dame was George de Scudéry, 
who lived from 1601 to 1667, and that he was 
brother to Mademoiselle Magdalen de Scudéry, 
the generally reputed authoress of the Grand 
Cyrus? And which of the two was the real 
author of the Grand Cyrus? A. J. M. 


ArtTuvr PLANTAGENET, Viscount LISLE, AT- 
TAINTED 1540 (4" 8. vi. 273, 351, 445.)—If Henry 
VII. and Jane Seymour were married at York 
Place on May 30, 1536, these nuptials can have 
been only a repetition of the ceremony which had 
taken place at Wolf Hall ten days before. That 
we are not to understand it as the only ceremony 
is plain from another letter in the Lisle Papers 
(vol. xiv. art. 24) from Antony Waite to Lady 
Lisle, in which he says :— 


. ” 
piece. 


“Dr, Sampson (the new Bishop of Chichester)... 
with thabbot of St. Benests, now Bishop of Norwich, 
was on Trinity Sunday last consecrat, and as yesterday 
did in his pontificals execut the masse before the king 
and queen at Westminster, which came thither from 
Newe Hal on horsebak, highly accompanicd with ij areh- 
bishops, bishops, dukes, marquises, lords, barons, abbots, 
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and justices, with a great part of the noblenes of his realm ; 
and with no less solempnite went a procession after the 
blessed Sacrament, to the great comtort and rejoysance 0 
a great multytud of his subjects which at that tin 
there gathered to see his grace and the queen, which is a 
very amyable ladye, and of whom we all have great hope. 
This letter is dated “ London, mort of Corpus 
Christi.” H 
“Wine anp Ivinenon” (4% S. vi. 277, 331, 
428.)—Sir Walter Scott in his preface to Zvenhoe 
(p. 9 of the Centenary edition) states that the 
name of that novel was suggested to h 
“old rhyme,” which is there gi 




















Hampden did forego, 
And glad he could escape so, 
It will be observed that this version varies again 
slightly from those furnished by your correspond- 
ents. Sir Walter moreover gives the third name 
as “Ivanhoe,” and further says that they were 
the titles of “ manors forfeited by the ancestor of 
the celebrated Hampden for striking the Black 
Prince a blow with his racquet when they quar- 
relled at tennis,” thus agreeing with Mr. Pick- 
ForD’s account (p. 331). Perhaps some one can 
explain the reason of the dissimilarity between 
“Tyinghoe” and “Ivanhoe” (for I can find no 
clue in Chauncy’s Wistory of ITertfordshire), and 
which of the two is the correct one, as it is a pity, 
és tuorye Soxe?, to change, if unauthorised, so familiar 
a household word as the latter has now become. 
J.S. Upar. 


” 











Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


Scnootnoy Worps (4" S. vi. 415.) —Of the 
words “ Bags,” or “ Bags I,” I can give no account 
having never heard them used. Butin my school, 
in “auld lang syne,” we used to say “ Pike I,” 
or “ Prior Pike,” when we would lay claim to any- 
thing, or assert priority of claim. In 3" S. vii. 
229 appeared an article of mine on another word 
used in a similar sense, which was “ Bar,” but it is 
also there observed that this word was likewise 
used to claim exemption from any disagreeable 
job, as “ Bar not to fetch coals,” or “ Bar not,” used 
simply to negative any proposal. Thus a boy 
would say, “ Ile wanted me to do s9-and-so, but 
I barred not.” 

The expression “ Fain it” was also in common 
use in the same school in Staffordshire, but not 
exactly in the sense alluded to by Mr. Brirren. 
It was not used so much for demanding a truce as 
for deprecating consequences. Thus, a boy who 
had “killed” another at marbles, that is hit his 
marble, would call out “ Fain it,’ meaning “ You 
mustn’t shoot at me in return;” or if a boy was 
going to shoot, and some inequality of surface was 
in his way, which he would have cleared away, 
his antagonist would prevent him by calling out 
“Fain clears.” 
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However desirable it may be to ascertain the 
origin of these and similar expressions, I fear 
all attempts would be useless; they are boys’ 
slang, and slang is usually arbitrary and conven- 
tional. Some boy starts a word without any 
proper meaning; it is taken up for the fun and 
novelty of it, and so gets into common use without 
any care about its origin. F. C. H. 

In schoolboys’ language to “bag” a thing is to 
appropriate it, whether honestly or otherwise—so 
the sportsman and the poacher “ bag” the game. 
The schoolboy “ bags” a locker at the beginning 
of the half, or another fellow's cap when he has 
lost his own. “ Bags I,” means J bag or secure 
for myself, and it is a gross breach of etiquette for 
any one to take a thing that has been thus verbally 
“bagged.” I cannot explain “ fain” unless it be 
from the French fainéant, idle. A boy who is out 
of breath in a game calls out “ Fain it,” to ask for 
an armistice. Ifa prefect wants anything fetched 
for him and does not say by whom, those who 
wish to get off going say “ Fain I.” I have a list 
of about a hundred similar words and phrases that 
were in use at my old school, many of which were, 
I believe, peculiar to it, just as other public 
*hools have their own peculiar words as well asa 
slang vocabulary common to all English boys, 
except perhaps in some highly polite academies 
for young gentlemen, where the vulgarisms cur- 
rent in our great public schools would not be 
tolerated. A Hurst JoHNIAN, 

“Bags” or “Bags I” expresses a resolve on 
the part of the speaker to bag or pocket (Ame- 
rican, trowser) anything. 

“Fains” or “Fain it” is, I defend or forbid 
such or such an action being begun or continued. 

Cf. the remark of poor Jo, the outcast sojourner 
in Tom-all-Alone’s (was ever portrait of street 
Arab so vividly drawn ?) addressed to Lady Ded- 
lock, “‘ Fen larks: stow hooking it.” 

A. MIDDLETON. 


&( 





Kingsbridge, 8. Devon. 


Rosert Firzwarneys or Hanvers (4" S. vi. 
414.) —The following is taken from Family of 
Hervey, by Lord Arthur Hervey : — 

“ Another person of the name of Hervey is said to have 
been Duke of Orleans in the eleventh century, and his 
son Robert, called Fitz-Hervey, is said to have accom- 
panied William the Conqueror to England. He is set 
down in the pedigrees as the lineal ancestor of the Herveys 
of Thurleigh and Ickworth. But this personage is fairly 
vpen to the suspicion of being a myth. The whole his- 
tory of the early Dukes or Counts of Orleans is exceed- 
ingly obseure; one or two very meagre allusions to the 
fact of there having been any such before Philip of Valois, 
Duke of Orleans, A.p, 1345, is all that German, French, or 
Engiish genealogists afford.” 





After making it appear probable that it should 
be Herneis and not Herveis, the author goes on to 
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de Normandie, published at Rouen in 1581, men- 
tion is made of a certain Duke Aubert, who 
governed Normandy, then called Neustria, in the 
time of King Pepin, father of Charlemagne. This 
Aubert married, first, Inda, sister of the Duke of 
Burgundy (by whom he had the famous Robert 
le Diable) ; secondly, one of the race of Dolin de 
Mayence, by whom he had a son Richard, who 
succeeded him as Duke of Neustria, a.p. 770, and a 
daughter who married Sampson, Duke of Orleans, 
one of Charlemagne’s great princes. The issue of 
this marriage was Ernes, who on the death of his 
uncle Richard, a.p. 815, obtained the duchy of 
Neustria in right of his mother. This Ernes laid 
claim to the kingdom of France, as being de- 
scended through his mother from the sister of 
Chilperic, the last Merovingian king. Taking 
advantage of the French king Louis’s absence in 
Germany, he came to Rheims, accompanied by a 
number of French nobles, to be crowned King of 
France, but was surprised and put to death. At 
his death the duchy of Neustria returned to the 
crown of France, with which it continued united 
till Charles the Simple ceded it to Rollo as the 
duchy of Normandy. It is natural to conclude, 
though the history does not mention it, that the 
same was the case with the duchy of Orleans, 
which Ernes had in all probability inherited from 
his father Sampson. From this story of Ernes 
given in the old history of Normandy (whether 
true or not it does not signify) Lord A. Hervey 
conjectures that some reader versed in the his- 
tories and romances of the time of Charlemagne, 
seeing the name of Ernes in the list of those who 
came over with William the Conqueror, wrote 
after it ‘‘ Duc d’Orleans,” and thus laid the foun- 
dation for this curious error. 8. H. A. H. 
Lambeth, 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Household Stories from the Land of Hofer: or, Popular 
Myths of the Tirol, including the Rose Garden of King 
Lareyn, by the Author of “ Patraiias: or Spanish 
Stories ;” with Illustrations by T. Green. (Griffith & 
Farran.) 

The interest awakened in the subject of popular national 
fictions by the appearance of the “ Kinder- und Haus- 

Mibrchen ” of the Brothers Grimm has not yet subsided. 

Simple and fragmentary as are many of these household 

stories, there is a spirit of poetry in them which has 

charms both for youthful readers and grey-haired scholars, 

Some twelve months since we had to thank the author of 

the book before us for a very interesting collection of 

Spanish Legends. The materials for the volume whose 

title we have just transcribed have been gathered in a 

scarcely less romantic region—the land of Hofer; and like 

all such collections, when formed with judgment, the pre- 
sent abounds in most amusing reading for the young, 
and materials for curious speculation on the part of stu- 
dents of Popular Mythology. But the book has obviously | 
! 





been prepared rather for the use of our juvenile friends, 
and they will find in it much to interest and much to 
delight them. 


History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols, XL 
and XII. (Longman.) 


These two new volumes, which complete the new edi- 
tion of Mr. Froude’s admirable work, equal, if they do 
not exceed, in interest any of their predecessors. The 
exploits of Drake, the busy intrigues of Elizabeth's per- 
severing enemies the Jesuits, and the dreadful scene 
enacted at Fotheringham, which brought to a close the 
chequered life of the unhappy Mary, are among the 
themes which exercise Mr. Froude’s powers of descrip- 
tion. With the defeat of the Armada the history pro- 
perly concludes; but some few pages are devoted to the 
closing scenes of Elizabeth’s reign, when the great queen 
was left by herself standing on the pinnacle of earthly 
glory, yet in all the loneliness of greatness, and unlikely 
to enjoy the honours which Burghley’s policy had won 
for her. ‘The interesting summary of Elizabeth’s reign 
and character, which concludes the work, conveys to our 
mind the impression that Mr. Froude feels he has not 
dealt too leniently withthe Virgin Queen. “ Princes,” 
says Mr. Froude, “ who are credited on the wrong side 
with the evils which happen in their reigns have a right 
in equity to the honour of the good. The greatest 
achievement in English history, the ‘ breaking the bonds 
of Rome’ and the establishment of spiritual independence, 
was completed without bloodshed under Elizabeth, and 
Elizabeth may have the glory of the work.” So be it. 
By every Englishman who values the blessings of civil 
and religious liberty, the name of Elizabeth will ever be 
held in honour. 


Curiosities of the Olden Times. By S. Baring Gould, M.A. 

( Hayes.) 

Mr. Goald is quite right in his remark, that “ an anti- 
quary lights on many a curiosity while overhauling the 
dusty tomes of ancient writers,” and those who may 
hesitate to admit the accuracy of Mr. Gould’s statement 
will speedily be satisfied when they read the fifteen curious 
little papers on all sorts of out-of-the-way subjects, from 
“Ghosts in Court” to “Sortes Sacrx,” which Mr. Gould 
has encountered in the course of his varied studies, and duly 
made a note of. The fact that several of the “ Curiosi- 
ties of Olden Times” have already appeared in Once a 
Week is sufficient evidence of their interest. 


The Riches of Chaucer, in which his Impurities have been 
expunged ; his Spelling modernised; his Rhythm accen- 
tuated, and his Obsolete Terms explained ; also have 
been added a few Explanatory Notes and a New Me- 
moir of the Poet. By Charles Cowden Clarke. Second 
Edition, carefully revised. (Lockwood.) 

Tales from Chaucer in prose, Designed chiefly fur the 
Use of Young Persons. By Charles Cowden Clarke, 
Second edition, carefully revised, (Lockwood.) 


The promoters of the Chaucer Society, recently esta- 
blished for the publication of the earliest and best texts 
of the poet’s works, could scarcely have anticipated that 
one of the very first results of their labour would be to 
awaken a demand for a new edition of the two books by 
which Mr. Cowden Clarke long since endeavoured to call 
the attention of general readers to the merits of Chaucer ; 
and to give them a taste for the writings of our earliest 
and one of our thoroughly English poets, To students 
of our early language and literature Mr. Clarke’s labour 
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was but as a work of supererogation, But there can be 
jittle doubt that innumerable readers who would have 
turned away alarmed at the antique orthography of the 

nuine texts, have been tempted by the facility with 
which they have mastered “ The Canterbury Tales ” and 
other poems in Mr. Clarke’s modernised form, to study 
Chaucer, and appreciating the pathos, imagery, and hu- 
mour which abound in his writings have been eventually 
induced to study them in their original form, and had 
their reward for so doing. This was assuredly the first 
and chief object which the editor had in view; and as 
what has been will be, we doubt not this new edition 
will induce many to become readers of Chaucer who 
might otherwise never have turned over a single page of 
his writings, and thus add to the daily increasing number 
of the admirers of the Father of English Poetry. So 
mach for the Riches of Chaucer, Of the Tales from 
Chaucer, we content ourselves with saying the book is a 
meet companion for the model on which it has been 
formed—Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare —but that is 
saying much. 

Poems. By Thomas Hvod. 

(Moxon & Co.). 

The name of Thomas Hood is so closely associated in 


dilustrated by Birket Foster. 


the mind of the public with that quaint and peculiar | 


bomour for which he was distinguished, that the injustice 
is frequently committed of forgetting the higher qualities 
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ascertained, In like manner we should be glad to know 
what evidence there is in support of another recent case, 
almost more remarkable, that of Mr. J. F. Smith, who is 
said to have died at Ashstead Common, Surrey, on Sunday, 
the 6th of November last, at the age of 105, leaving a 
widow aged 100, We hope the Daily Telegraph will, in 
the cause of truth, ventilate this case also. 


Yorxsutre ALMANACS.—We are indebted to the kind- 
ness of a friend for five very interesting specimens of 
local almanacs. It is hard to say whether “Tommy’s 
Annual fer 1871, nah written an’ published be Hiz-sen” 
(Hirst, Leeds)—or, “The West Dewsbere Back at Moon 
Olmenac, an’ T’west Ridin’ Historical Calendar for t’Year 
1871” (Fearnsides, Batley )}—or, “ T’Bairnsla Foaks’ An- 
nual for 1871, all be Tom Treddlehoyle, Esq., S.W.” 
(Mann, Leeds)—or, “ The Nidderdill Olminac, or Ivvery 
Boddy’s Kalinder for-1871, all t’lots dun up by Nattie 


| Nydds” (Thorpe, Pately Bridge)—or, “The Original 


which he exhibited, and overlooking the depth and rich- | 


ness of his powers as a poet of a very high order. This 
handsome volume, which contains a selection from his 
minor poems of a very miscellaneous character, exquiritely 
illustrated by Mr. Birket Foster, is well- calculated to re- 
callto the reader the claims of Hood to a place in the 
foremost rank of England’s Minor Poets. These illustra- 
tions are two-and-twenty in number ; they are beautifully 
engraved, and the book is altogether got up in a style 
and with a good taste which cannot fail to win it favour 
in the sight cf all lovers of handsome books. We regret 
that it reached us at too late a moment for us to do jus- 
tice to the various points of excellence exhibited by Mr. 
Foster in his beautiful and appropriate illustrations. 


Handbook of Essex, Suffoik, Norfolk, and Cambridge- 
shire. With Maps and Plans. ( Murray.) 

Hurrah for Mr. Murray! His great and good work of 
supplying compact, intelligent, and trustworthy Hand- 
books for travellers through every quarter 
British Isles is fast drawing to a satisfactory con- 
dusion. We have here, in a volume of between five 
and six hundred pages, a Guide for the four Eastern 
Counties, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire, 
based upon personal knowledge of those Counties, arranged 
on the same plan as the Handbooks for the other parts of 
England, which have proved so satisfactory. The volume 
is accompanied by a well-engraved map, and bound in 
that new style to which we gave such hearty commenda- 
tion in our recent notice of The Handbook of Derby, 
Notts, Leicester, and Stafford, 





Loxcevity.—It is with great satisfaction that we 
see how the wholesome scepticism on this sulject, first 
started by the late Mr. Dilke and Sir George Lewis, and 
since so frequently insisted upon in these columns, is find- 
ing strong support among our contemporaries. The case of 
Mary Hicks, recently buried at Isleworth, at the sup- 
posed age of 104, which has been going the round of the 
papers, has called forth from the Daily Telegraph some 
very proper inquiries as to the evidence of identity 
between the Mary Hicks, baptised at Brosely on the Lith 
August, 1766, and the Mary Hicks who died at Isleworth, 
on the 24th November, 1870. We shall be very glad to 
see this case properly investigate, and the real facts 


Illuminated Clock Almanack, 1871, in the Yorkshire 
Dialect”—be the most quaint and original. Many of 
them contain some capital songs and stories in the local 
dialects—hitting off the follies of the people with a good 
deal of homely satire and quiet humour; and are all 
distinguished by a thorough good honest old English 
feeling, very pleasaut to meet with, 

Tue AvtropiocrRArny oF Lorp Brovenam will, it 
is said, be published by Messrs. Blackwood, in the course 
of the ensuing spring. 

We understand that Mr. R. W. Dixon is preparing for 
publication early in the ensuing vear, some of Dr. J. H. 


Dixon's and his own so. “s, wit! bis own accompanying 
music for the piano-forte. 
Civic Ceremony.—w.. Tuesday afternoon a quaint 


civic ceremony in connexion with the Corporation of 
London was performed in the Guildhall, and it is only 
noticeable on account of the probability that it will be 
the last of its kind. It was the meeting of what is called 
a Court of Hustings, which was held on the dais at the 
eastern end of the Guildhall, in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor and the Sheriffs, who were attended by the sword 
and mace bearers, There the Common Crier (Mr.Beddome) 
made the opening proclamation in these terms: “ Oyez, 
oyez, oyez! All manner of persons who have been five 


| times called by virtue of any exigent directed to the 


of the] 


Sheriffs of Londor, and have not surrendered their bodies 
to the said Sheriffs, this Court doth adjudge the men to 
be outlawed, and the women to be waived.” After this 
the business of the Court was transacted, consisting on 
this occasion merely in the registration by Mr. Tee, one 
of the attorneys of the Mayor’s Court, of a deed in con- 
nexion with the Hale Scholarship at the City of London 
School. This being done, the Court was formally closed 
with another quaint proclamation, ordering all manner of 
persons who had anytbing to do at the Hustings of 
Pleas of land to “ keep their day ” there again at the next 
Court. With this, the ceremony, which lasted about five 
minutes, ended. The Court of Hlustings is the oldest 
Court in existence in England. Mr. Corrie, the Remem- 
brancer, has recently given notice of his intention to 
apply to Parliament for a Bill to abolish it, and to 
confer its powers and jurisdiction on the Mayor's Court. 
After the ceremony the Lord Mayor presided at a meeting 
of the Court of Aldermen, but the business was only of a 
routine character. 


Ture WestmixsTer PLAY, it has been announced, is to 
be suspended for this year. Similar breaks in the annual 
celebration of the Latin Comedy in the dormitory of St. 
Peter’s College are not unusual. No play, for instance, 
takes place at the Christmas following the death of the 
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reigning Sovereign. As far back as the days of Queen 
Elizabeth “the Latin Play enacted by the scholars of 
Westminster” was a regular institution—the remnant, 
unquestionably, as was the Eton Montem, of the dramatic 
performances with which in t! I al time reli- 
gious feasts and festivals of the C I sre o served, 
and which were con lin the same spirit as the 
miracle plays themselves. The Westminster exhibition 
however, had also from the first had a distinctly educa 
tional purpose. The famous Dean Nowell, when second 
head-master of Westminst« 
the first to intr “the reading of 
Terence for the better learning of the pure Roman style.” 
The letters of the Westminsters from the time of Atter- 
bury teem with allusions to the play. On one or two 
occasions some English dram . i ldition 
to the production of the Latin playwright ; for instance, 
in 1695, Dryden’s “ Cleomenes” was performed. As 
regards the costume of the actors, it was only in 1839 
that the attempt was made to reproduce the dresses of 
the Roman Forum, and the attempt is due to the atten- 
tion drawn to the question of correctness in this respec 
by Dr. Williamson, the head-master, in a 
entitled “Eunuchus | ” The earliest 
scenery was arranged by Garrick, who was himsel 
frequent spectator of the Westminster Play, and vy 
presented to the school by Archbishop Markham, T 
new scenery with which the West1 ter playgoers of 
the last few years are familiar was by ’. R. Cockerell, 
himself a former Westmi ; ht to be added 
that a collection of the Prologues and Epilogues, edited 
by the present head-master, with the assistance of two 
well-known old Westminsters, was published a few ) 
since. 
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Nichols, F.S.A., Part XXXV., which is the more welcome 
as we hope now that this very important periodical wil] 
henceforth continue uninterruptedly its course of useful. 
ness ; the November and December Numbers of the new 
Pictorial Journal Arts ; a new number of The Bookworm, 
full of curious bibliography ; Partridge § Cooper's Handy 
Book for 1871, acheap and useful diary ; and Everybody's 
Year Book, Useful and Popular Annual, 1871 (a capital 
worth), published by Wyman & Suns. 
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